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” that dtthatate or not, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


‘Rews Rotes. 


For permission to reproduce Mr. William Nichol- 
son’s characteristic drawing of Mr. J. M. Barrie we 
are indebted to the courtesy of the proprietors of 
the Outlook. 


Of the many famous actors and actresses who 
have been associated with the plays of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, one thinks most readily perhaps of Miss 
Hilda Trevelyan, Miss Pauline Chase, Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, Miss Ethel Irving, Miss Ellaline Terriss, 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Gerald du Maurier, Mr. Henry 
Kemble, Mr. Lyn Harding, Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. 
Seymour Hicks, Mr. Cyril Maude—but the list is 
too long to continue. Miss Pauline Chase is away 
in America, others of those we have named are 
just now absent from London, but, discussing their 
favourite parts with certain of them who have acted 
in more than one of the plays, we are told by 


Miss Hilda Trevelyan: 
“T have played eight parts in Mr. J. M. Barrie’s 
plays, namely: Maggie Wylie in ‘What Every 


History. 
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Woman Knows’; Wendy in ‘ Peter Pan’; 
in ‘The Twelve-Pound Look’; Tweeny in ‘ The 
Admirable Crichton’; Amy and Richardson in 
Alice-sit-by-the-Fire’; Moira in ‘ Little Mary’ 
and Babbie in ‘ The Little Minister.’ I have loved 
playing them all, but my favourites are Maggie and 
Wendy.” 

Mr. Lyn Harding says: 

‘In 1893 I essayed the part of Kit Upjohn in 
‘Walker, London.’ This was in India and China. 
When ‘ The Admirable Crichton’ was revived at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre, I appeared in the 
character of Crichton, and I think I may safely 
say it was one of the most delightful characters I 
have ever endeavoured to portray.” 


Mr. Gerald du Maurier says: 

“‘ Those of Mr. Barrie’s plays that I have appeared 
in are: ‘ Peter Pan,’ ‘ Pantaloon,’ ‘ Little Mary,’ 
‘The Admirable Crichton,’ ‘What Every Woman 
Knows,’ and a little skit called ‘A Slice of Life.’ 
It is difficult to say which piece gave me the greatest 
pleasure to be in, as most of Mr. Barrie’s characters 
are such charming people that it is a delight to be 
any one of them—even eight times a week. I think 
perhaps I got more enjoyment out of Captain Hook, 
as I had more scope individually. The other parts 
were, more or less, what are called in actor’s phrase- 
ology ‘cast-iron’; that is to say, to fail in one of 
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Maurice Le Blanc. 


Author of “ Arséne Lupin,” whose new novel, “ 813,”” has just 
been published by Messrs. Mills & Boon, 


them would prove an actor to be unfit for his job. 
‘Pantaloon’ was the one I found most difficult, 
as the first speech was over 1,200 words, and had 
to be spoken to music, which is never an easy thing 
to do. 
a sheer delight to play in. 


“A Slice of Life’ was pure burlesque, and 
I have seldom heard 
such laughter in a theatre.” 


Mr. J. M. Barrie’s delightful fantasy, ‘‘ Peter Pan 
in Kensington Gardens,” with twenty-four colour 
plates by Mr. Arthur Rackham, has been issued by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton in a popular edition, 
and the same firm are publishing, in a limited edition. 
“The Peter Pan Portfolio,” a large volume of 
Mr. Rackham’s drawings in colour. 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton is writing a book on William 
Blake. 


Miss May Morris is editing for Messrs. Longmans 
a complete edition of her father William Morris’s 
works in twenty-four volumes. 


Mr. Frank A. Swinnerton, whose new novel we 
review elsewhere, is a Londoner by birth, and 
has lived in London all his life. He was born at 
Wood Green in 1884, and wrote his first published 
novel, that excellent story “The Merry Heart,” 


at the age of twenty-three. A severe illness, when 


he was eight years old, stopped his schooling for 
some time, and continued delicacy made any edu- 
cation so fragmentary as to be negligible. His 
earliest ambitions were towards a literary career ; 
at the age of ten he started an amateur periodical ; 
four later years he entered the London office of the 
Glasgow newspaper publishers, Messrs. Hay, Nisbet 
& Co., and was afterwards for a few years with 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. He was well under 
twenty when he wrote a novel which several firms 
declined to publish, and made two other short 
experiments in fiction before writing “‘ The Merry 
Heart.”’ In the three years since then he has in the 
intervals of business produced ‘‘ The Young Idea,”’ 
which has just been published by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus. Mr. Swinnerton has done a good deal of 
critical work of various kinds, has contributed 
some short stories to the magazines, and is now 
at work on another novel, a modern comedy, that 
is quite different in character trom either of his 
previous books. His elder brother, by the way, 
Mr. Philip Swinnerton, is the well-known black- 
and-white artist. 


If poetry is in a bad way at present, it is because 
most of our poets seem to have lost touch with the 
life of their own time and have not the supreme 
creative power that would enable them to breathe 


Photo by Chas. G. Mason, Birmingham. 
Professor Churton Collins, 


Whose posthumous book, “ Greek Influence on English Poetry,” 
will be published this month by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
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new life and meaning into the classic and old ro- 
mantic themes that they appear to regard as the 
only fit subjects for poetry. Latterly, a few of them 
have been drawing inspiration from contemporary 
life and finding matter for song in the day they 
know instead of the days they have read about ; 
and one of the pioneers in this notable movement 
is Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, whose new poems, 
““Daily Bread,’ have been issued in three small 
volumes by Mr. Elkin Mathews. In these books 
Mr. Gibson has set himself to give expression to 
dramatic moments in the lives of everyday working 
people, seeking always to reveal the essential 
realities and avoiding as 
far as possible mere local 
and temporary realism. 
Mr. Gibson has already 
published good 
work, but happily is still 
a young man with a 
future before him. He 
was born at Hexham 
in 1878. 


Mr. Frankfort Moore 
has written a dramatic 
poem on the story of 
Columbus which he is 
calling ‘‘ The Discoverer,” 
and it is one of a book 
of poetical dramas that 
he is publishing with 
Mr. Elkin Mathews this 
month. The same pub- 


lisher announces an im- 
Photo by Messrs. Thomson, 


portant book by Mr. Whose new hook of reminiscences, ‘‘ Under Five Reigns,” was published 
by Messrs. Methuen last month. 


Yone Noguchi, the Japan- 
ese poet, on “ Lafcadio Hearn in Japan,” which 
includes Mrs. Hearn’s reminiscences, giving to 
the public for the first time her own story of 
her husband. The book will be illustrated with 
many sketches by Genjiro Karaoka and by 
Lafcadio Hearn himself. 


Another book about Lafcadio Hearn is the third 
and final volume of his Life and Letters that 
Messrs. Constable are publishing, with an intro- 
duction by Hearn’s friend and biographer, Elizabeth 
Bisland. The introduction contains many new facts 
concerning Hearn, and a study of him as a letter- 
writer and author of books. The illustrations in- 
clude some hitherto unpublished portraits and a 
number of Hearn’s own sketches. 


Messrs. Hutchinson are publishing immediately 
a new novel by Mrs. Baillie Saunders, called ‘‘ The 
Bride’s Mirror.’”’ It is the story of a self-willed 
aristocratic maiden, who spurns marriage with one 
of her class for an unrealised union with a famous 
and militant Socialist. The scenes are laid in May- 
fair and Stepney, and it seems probable that the 
downright outspokenness of the book will raise a 
storm of protest from readers who do not share its 
opinions. 


Mr. Mackenzie Macbride has written a book on 
“Arran of the Bens, the 
Glens, and the Brave,” 
which Mr. T. N. Foulis 
is publishing. It is at 
once a guide-book and 
a history of the most 
interesting of the Hebri- 
dean Islands, and will 
be illustrated in colour 
by Mr. J. Lawton Win- 
gate. 


Messrs. Bell have just 
added to their Masters 
of Literature Series ‘‘ De 
Quincey,” from the pen 
of Sidney Low, and a 
volume on Dickens, by 
Thomas Seccombe, is to 
be published early next 
year. 


Lady Dorothy Nevill, 
We congratulate the 


Oxtord University Press 
on repeating the success it gained at the Paris 
Exbibition in being the only British binding house 
to obtain the highest possible distinction at the 
Brussels Exhibition, where of the nineteen Grands 
Prix awarded to British exhibitors in the classes 
concerned with books and their production—paper, 
printing, and binding—no fewer than seven have 
been awarded to the Oxford Press, no other ex- 
hibitor obtaining more than one. 


“The North Pole” is the title that has been 
given to Commander Peary’s great book on his 
successful voyage of discovery. Mr. Roosevelt 
has written an introduction to the book, which is 
illustrated with over a hundred photographs ‘and 
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will be published this month by Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 


“The Amazing Mutes,’” Mr. Ward Muir’s skit 
on the Swiss cheap trip, is one of Messrs. Stanley 
Paul’s latest successes. Mr. Ward Muir began a 
journalistic career about ten years ago as sub- 
editor of Forget-Me-Not and the Home Circle. 
He gave up office work when his health broke 
down, and has since been a free-lance author con- 
tributing to every variety of journal from T7t-Bits 
to the Spectator. He lives in the country writing 
stories and general articles for the magazines and, 
making a speciality of photography, contributing 
largely to the photographic press. He has pub- 
lished two books for boys and an anonymous techni- 
cal book on photography, which has had a very 
large sale. Like most authors nowadays, he is 
busy on a play, and, in the meantime, has com- 
pleted a new novel which deals with art-student 
and journalistic life in London and abroad. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein are issuing a revised 
and enlarged edition of ‘“‘ Beowulf,” translated into 
English prose by Mr. J. R. Clark-Hall. The book 
will contain much new matter and a number of 
new illustrations. 


Mr. Ernest Davies, 
Whose remarkable first novel, “ Dives and Son,” has just been 
published by Messrs Alston Rivers. 


With the ap-  ™ 
pearance of the 
further fifty 
books in | 
“ Everyman’s 
Library”’ the 
Series arrives at 
its five hun- 
dredth volume. 
The new  vol- 
umes include 
Scott’s ‘‘ Lives 
of the Novel- 
ists,’ two vol- 
umes of Plato, 
Froude’s “‘ Mary 
Tudor,’ By- 
ron’s complete 
Plays and 
Ben Jonson’s Plays, Select Plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, two volumes of Minor 
Elizabethan Dramas, Burton’s “ First Footsteps in 
Africa,’’ Lord Dufferin’s ‘‘ Letters from High Lati- 
tudes,’ seven famous novels, and various other 
important books in history, philosophy, biography, 
science, etc. One scarcely knows which to con- 
gratulate most—Messrs. Dent on making such an 
admirable selection for this latest addition to the 
Library, or the public on having it made for 
them. 


Mrs. Florence L. Barclay. 
Author of ‘‘ The Rosary.” 


Messrs. Putnam's are publishing Mrs. Barcla 's 
new novel, ‘‘The Mistress of Shenstone,” this 
month. 


Poems, 


For the last ten years Mr. J. A. Hobson has been 
largely engaged in political and social criticism for 
the Manchester Guardian and other papers; and 
he is a regular contributor to the literary and 
political sections of the Nation. His new book, “‘ A 
Modern Outlook,” consists entirely of literary articles 
reprinted from the latter. Mr. Hobson is one of 
our foremost writers on economics, and his books 
are popular because he has learned how to make 
the “dismal science’’ interesting. After leaving 
Oxford in 1880, he was a schoolmaster for a few 
years; then became a University Extension Lec- 
turer in English Literature and Economics, work 
which he continued down to 1898. His earlier 
writings were chiefly on economic subjects ; though, 
as his “‘ Problems of Poverty ’”’ and “ John Ruskin, 
Social Reformer ”’ indicate, he has never admitted 
the severance of economics from politics and ethics 
in the science and art of society. A journey of 
political investigation through South Africa in the 
summer of 1899 led him into a new region of political 
controversy, and resulted in a notable book on 
“Imperialism.”” At present Mr. Hobson has no 
new work in hand, but he is hoping before long to 
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supplement what he regards as his most important 
book, ‘“‘ The Industrial System,” with a volume 
interpreting industrial phenomena in terms of 
social utility—a more or less systematic endeavour, 
following Ruskin, to express wealth in terms of 
human cost and human utility, both individual 
and social. 


““Louvet : Revolutionary and Romance Writer,” 
is a new biography by Mr. John Rivers that Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett announce for immediate publica- 
tion. Louvet came into personal contact with all 
the great revolutionists ; his own life was as pic- 
turesque and as full of stirring incidents as any of 
his written romances; the story of Louvet and 
Lodoiska, the woman he loved, covers the whole 


period of the Revolution. 


Referring to Mr. J. W. Whitty’s note in our last 
issue concerning his new edition of Poe’s Poems, 
Mr. J. H. Ingram writes to say that he is certainly 
not ‘“ the English writer ’’ alluded to by Mr. Whitty 
as having “stated that no file of the Flag of Our 
Union to which Poe con- 
tributed was now in ex- 
istence,”’ for, as a fact, 
no American critic seems 
to have known that such 
a periodical had existed 
until Mr. Ingram 
divulged the 
stance in his “ Life of 
Poe ”’ in 1880, and men- 
tioned three out of the 
nine contributions Poe 


circum- 


made to it. “‘ The copy 
of the paper that Mr. 
Whitty speaks of,”’ Mr. 
Ingram adds, “‘is evi- 
dently the only one 
known of im America, 
and it is in the Library 
of Congress. I shall be 
interested in seeing what 
Mr. Whitty calls the 
‘eight new poems’ he 
has discovered, for I 
think in all probability 
they are poems | am 
already well acquainted 
with. As to the story 
of Poe’s journey to 
Europe in 1827, I have 
given in my Life of the 


poet an account of this that was dictated to a 
friend by Poe when he was on a bed of sickness, 
and am furnishing some additional details in the 
new edition of my Life that, as you mentioned 
last month, I have for some time past been pre- 
paring.” 


A few years ago, when Antonio Fogazzaro was 
first meditating his new novel, “ Leila,’’ rumours 
spread about the valley of the Astico that he was 
about to start a brewery. He was seen exploring 
the neighbourhood, examining various sites, clearly 
anxious to find the spot best suited to his purposes. 
But he was not satisfied with extensive views or 
the pleasant shade of hanging woods; he wanted 
also plenty of good spring water, and that, before 
he decided it was good enough, chemists should 
analyse it and certify to its purity. 
fore,’ said the neighbourhood ; 


“ Beer, there- 
for there were 
breweries already not far off, and it was incredible 
that such great care as to the healthfulness of the 
water could portend anything but a new industrial 
scheme. As a fact, it really portended a new house 
and a new novel. The villa materialised, and has 

been called ‘‘ La Mon- 
the novel is 
“Leila,” now completed, 
and to be published in 
Italy by Messrs. Baldini 
& Castoldi, and in Eng- 
land by Messrs. Hodder 


& Stoughton. 


tanina ”’; 


The valley of the 
Astico has long been 
dear to the life and art 
of Fogazzaro. In the 
Villa Valmarana there 
he passed many happy 
and busy summers ; the 
whole district is peopled 
with the creatures of 
his imagination, the men 
and women of his 
books. On the death 
of Fogazzaro’s mother- 
in-law the Villa Val- 
marana passed to other 
heirs, and as he could 
not reconcile himself 
to leaving his familiar 
surroundings, he built 


for himself in the 


Antonio Fogazzaro. 
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View of the interior of 


Montanina.” 
Antonio Fogazzaro’s villa in the valley of the Astico. 
same valley his new villa, “La Montanina.”” But 
whilst the villa was in course of building, he felt 
it was too cold and unhomely a place ; 
entirely new ; 


it was too 
its rooms had no associations for him, 
they held no dreams, no echoes of his past. There- 
fore, he selected “ La 

Montanina’”’ as the 
of his new 
novel, peopled it with 
the persons of his 
that the 
new views and the 
new walls now have 
them 
and their passions, 
and the chill of a 
house in which no- 
body lived has passed 


away. 


scene 


story, so 


memories of 


In each room, 
on the stairs, by the 
enormous windows, 
around the gigantic 
carved fireplace, lurks 
a sense of hidden life, 
a feeling that new as 


Antonio Foga’zzarosl in the valley of the Astico. 


it all is, the house is not without a history, and this 
history has been written in 
grew as the villa grew; 


“ Leila.” The novel 
before it was completed, 
the villa was described in the story, and in its growth 


it has exactly realised that description. 


Leila herself, the heroine of the story, is a mystery. 
An Italian writer says: ‘‘ 1 remember that about 
a couple of years ago, in a small villa of roses 
red building, 


a 
that rises a littke more forward on 
the Astico plain and plays an important part in 
the novel 


the following verses written by Fogazzaro 
in 1906 were found on the wall : 

‘Here from my pen was born a lady 

With white hair and large dark eyes, 

Who claims the Villa of Roses as her own, 

And, sorrowfully smiling, thinks of the thorns.’ 
The verses were published in various papers and 
excited much curiosity. That lady with the white 
hair must be Leila.”’” The writer asked Fogazzaro 
but he evaded the question, 
The 
Maria. 


Leila’s identity, 
and replied : 
daughter 


novel is dedicated to my 
The heroine is in reality called 
Lelia, not Leila. The name Leila was given to her 
by the wish of the man who loved her, and gives 


her at the end of the book a special character.” 


Of the novel itself, Fogazzaro said to his inter- 
viewer: “It is a mixture of comedy and drama ; 
there is laughter and passion. It is largely a passion 
drama embroidered on a canvas of various religious 
attitudes. This second characteristic makes ‘ Leila’ 
to some extent the complement of ‘ The Saint ’— 
it is intended to explain more clearly the idea which 
was perhaps not wholly understood in the earlier 


Montanina.” 
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novel; it maintains the necessity of exercising a 
strong religious action, chiefly in the moral sense. 
No thorny dogmatic question is touched upon. 
On the contrary, in a certainsense the book is anti- 
modernist. There is a young man sliding across 
modernism in a state of incredulity. It is inci- 
dentally admitted that Benedetto, the protagonist 
of ‘The Saint,’ might have erred in theological 
arguments, and that having been admonished by 
authority, he has conformed, with fitting obedience. 
But the orthodoxy of his intentions, and particu- 
larly the moral character of his reforming action, are 
maintained and brought into relief. There are no 
portraits in the book except, maybe, of certain 
persons who are dead, and even in these cases the 
resemblance is reduced to a study of mind, and all 
the circumstances of the external lives are changed.” 


Signor Fogazzaro’s family complain that he works 
too hard. When he is engaged on a novel he is 
at his table by five in the morning, and does not 
end his day’s work until ten at night. They blame 
his publishers, but Fogazzaro will not hear of that. 
“It is | who want to get it finished,”’ he declares ; 
“IT want to finish it and feel that I may breathe 
freely again.”’ His method of work is to begin by 
making rapid and brief incidental notes; then he 
prepares a full scheme, which he modifies during 
the progress of the story, more particularly as re- 
gards the personalities of the protagonists, who are 
always invented. He rarely makes any alterations 
in his secondary characters, for they are almost 
invariably observed from life. He revises, recasts, 
and rewrites largely, and takes a pleasure in doing 
so. Of “Leila,” the first two-thirds were written 
slowly, he says, “with many 
halts, a little everywhere, in 


Messrs. Jarrold & Sons offered early this year for 
the best story suitable for boys and girls has been 
awarded to Lady MacAlistair (wife of Sir Donald 
MacAlistair, K.C.B., Vice-Chancellor of Glasgow 
University) for a story entitled “Uncle Hal,” 
which Messrs. Jarrold are publishing immediately, 
Hundreds of MSS. were sent in for the com- 
petition and four judges were kept hard at work 
for several months reading and adjudicating upon 
them. 


The Centenary of Dickens’s birth is still over a 
year away from us, but it is none too soon to be 
making preparation for the adequate commemora- 
tion of an event of such world-wide interest. With 
the possible exception of Scott, as Mr. Andrew 
Lang says, “‘ Dickens in his popularity and _ his 
genius has no parallel among novelists,” and it is 
fitting that our tribute to his memory should be 
something above the ordinary. There is talk of 
marking the occasion by opening a Dickens Museum 
in London ; by the erection of a splendid sculptured 
monument ; by endowing homes and _ hospitals ; 
but the suggestion that has met with immediate 
and most enthusiastic approval is the Charles 
Dickens Testimonial scheme that has been in- 
augurated and developed by the Strand Magazine. 
Two months ago an article in the Strand pro- 
posed that to celebrate Dickens’s Centenary 
specially designed penny stamps should be issued, 
and that every lover of his works should purchase 
enough of these to be able to affix one to the 
fly-leaf of each copy of Dickens’s books that he 
possesses, and that the sum so realised should be 
offered to certain of the descendants of Boz, as 
some small proof of the world’s 
lasting admiration and affec- 


Rome, Vicenza, Montegalda, = A (RP. TRIBUTE TO Tos tion for a great man who has 
Valsolda, and elsewhere. The | SSGCENUS = given it more happiness than 
last part, on the other hand, (fe 44 vr "S it can ever pay for. It seems 
came quite easily, at once. I | tl ‘a Se) that some of Dickens’s grand- 
finished writing it in the Mic e . T children are not in easy circum- 
Valsolda inn at San Mar- | . S - stances ; one of them has lately 
nette, where I retired for a T Ne tT accepted an annuity of twenty- 
week, so as to have absolute = > five pounds from the Royal 
solitude. Then I started cor- A ees > N Literary Fund. The unsatis- 
rections, which were much factory state of the Copyright 
greater in ‘ Leila’ than in any Laws in Dickens’s time made it 
other of my novels.” The ee impossible for him to secure 
final revision and re-writing Mf PP to his large family more than a 


occupied him for some three 
months. 


very small proportion of the pro- 
fits that arose from the sale of 


ae Design for the Charles Dickens 


Testimonial Stamp. 


his works ; he drew no royalties 


The prize of £100 which “The sterations shown eng on Lord Avebury’s whatever from his enormous 
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sales in America ; and this Testimonial scheme gives 
to Americans no less than to ourselves an oppor- 
tunity of making some amends for such past in- 
justices. The stamps may be obtained from the 
Strand Magazine, and the amounts received for them 
will be handed over to Trustees of the fund without 
any sort of deduction ; they will also be on sale at 
all bookshops, and we have made arrangements 
for selling them direct from this office to readers of 
THE BooxkmAN, and shall present to every reader 
who purchases not fewer than thirty of the 
stamps from us a handsome colour-plate engraving 
of a scene or character from “ Pickwick.” 


If Dickens’s heirs had inherited from him land 
which he did not create instead of books which he 
did, they might still be in full possession of their 
inheritance ; for there is a divinity that hedges 
landed estates, preserving them to you and your 
successors in perpetuity; but no such privilege 
is extended to mere literary property. If Dickens 
had been a great General and had achieved vic- 
tories with the sword, instead of with what we are 
taught to believe is the mightier weapon, we know 
what a grateful nation would have done for him 
and his. Without at all belittling the services of 
our military and diplomatic men of genius, one may 
say that though Parliament never thanked him for 


a 


Photo by Russell & Sons. Mr. H. Noel Williams, 


Whose new history, ‘‘ Henry II.: His Court and Times,” 
essrs. Methuen are publishing. 


them or dreamt of making him a grant in recognition 
of them, Dickens’s services to his country, to say 
nothing of the world at large, will in their different 
way at least compare with the best work of the 
greatest of those others, and now that his country- 
men have this opportunity of showing their appre- 
ciation of this fact, it is no wonder that they are 
eager to avail themselves of it. The current 
number of the Strand contains a further article on 
the progress of the Testimonial scheme and the 
names of an influential committee that is supporting 
it here and in America. We shall return to this 
subject in the November BookMAN, the contents 
of which will include a special and fully illustrated 
article on ‘‘ Dickens and Reform,” by B. W. Matz, 
editor of the Dickensian, who has done so much in 
connection with the establishment of the Dickens 
Fellowship. 


Turgenev’s *‘ Annals of a Sportsman ”’ did for the 
Russian moujik very much what ‘“ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ’’ did for the South American negro, and in 
“Two Russian Reformers,’ which Messrs. Stanley 
Paul have in hand, Mr. J. A. T. Lloyd has made a 
study of the earlier novelist and Tolstoy, and the 
work they have done in the cause of freedom and 
social betteiment in Russia. 


A volume on Nietzsche has just been included in 
Messrs. Constable’s Religions Ancient and Modern 
Series. The criticism is by A. M. Ludovico, and 
there is an introduction by Oscar Levy. 


Mr. S. J. Shaylor has compiled a new anthology 
and Messrs. Truslove & 


In Praise of Gardens,’ 
Hanson are publishing it shortly. It includes both 
poetry and prose, and will be illustrated with views 
from famous English gardens. 


Mr. Guy Thorne writes asking us to contradict 
the suggestion made by several papers that he is 
the author of a recently published book of essays 
entitled ‘‘ Pause.” “‘I have not written a line of 
it,” he says, “nor am I connected with it in any 
shape or form.” 


For much assistance «with the illustrations in this 
number we have to thank the proprietors of Punch, 
Messrs. Cassell, Messrs. Methuen, Messrs. Newnes, 
Mr. Heinemann, Messrs. Pitman, Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
Messrs. Stanley Paul, Messrs. Alston Rivers, Mr. 
Werner Laurie, Messrs. Putnam’s, and Messrs. 
Nisbet. 
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The Booksellers’ Diary. 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


October I to November 1, 1910. 


Messrs. George Allen & Sons. 
ARGYL ate | a GRACE THE DUKE OF.—Yesterday and To-day in Canada. 


BARLOW. Sarss = (Edited by).—Life of Dean Barlow. 15s. net. 

BEVAN, REV. O.—Wooing and W edding. 6d. net 

BLENNE :RHASSETT, THE LADY.—Louis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon. 
15s. ne 

DEWAR, G. A. B. (Poems arranged by).—The Book of the Seasons. 5s. net. 

COX, REY. J. CHARLES.—County Churches of Norfolk. 2 Vols. 38. net 


ach. 

DRYDEN, MISS A. (Edited by). Memorials of Old Leicestershire. 15s. net. 

GIRVIN, BRENDA.—Pam and Billy. 3s. 6d. 

JOHNSON, REV. THEODORE (Edited by). —Clergyman’s Ready Reference 
Diary, 1911. 3s. 6d. and §s. 

KINGSLEY, ROSE.—In the Rhone Country. ros. 6d. net. 

LEIGHTON, H. R.—Memorials of Old an. 14s. net. 

MOORE, E DITH MARY.—The Idealist and Mary Treherne. 6s. 

MORRIS, J. R.—County Churches of Surrey. 2s. 6d. net. 

REES, SIR J. D.—Modern India. 6s. net. 

SYMPSON, E. MANSEL.—Memorials of Old Lincolnshire. 15s. net. 

WAIN, LOUIS.—Louis Wain’s Annual, 1910-11. 1s. net. 


Mr. Edward Arnold. 


BRUCE, HON. C. G., M.V.O.—Twenty Years in the Himalaya. 1és. net. 
CRICHTON, MRS. F. E.—The Little Wizard of White Cloud Hill. 3s. 6d. 
DE LA jg WALTER.—The Return. 6s. 


EARDLEY-W ILMOT, S., C.1.E.—Forest Life and Sport in India. 12s. 6d. net. 
FORBES, A. C., F.H.A.S.—The Development of British Forestry. 1os. 6d. net. 
FORSTER, E. M.—Howard’s End. 6s. 

GREEN, REV. P., M.A.—How to Deal with Lads. 2s. 6d. net. 


JONES, ’O. , and M. WOODWARD.—A Gamekeeper’s Notebook. 7s. 6d. net. 
KE MPSON, F. CLAUDE.—The Misadventures of a Hack Cruiser. 6s. net. 
LARDEN, WALTER.—Recollections of an Old Mountaineer. 14s. net. 
MONTAGU, ADMIRAI,.—Reminiscences. 15s. net. 

NOVELLO, CLARA.—Reminiscences. ros. 6d. net. 

PALMER, W. S.—The Diary of a Modernist. 5s. net. 

RAGG, CANON LONSDALE, B.D.—The Book of Books. 5s. net. 
SAVILE, FRANK.—The Pursuit. 6s. 

SHARP, CAPTAIN G. E.—Fly-leaves from a Fisherman's Diary. 5s. net. 
SIMPSON, J. G., M.A., D.D.—Preachers and Teachers. 5s. net. 

SNOW, H. J., F. ’R.G.S.—In Forbidden Seas. 12s. 6d. net. 

Ww ALKER, CHARL ES, M.D.—Hereditary Characters. 8s. 6d. net. 
WARDLE, JANE E.—The Little Gray Man. 6s. 


Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith. 
OWEN, LADY (Elizabeth Holland).—The Gentleman Help. 6s. 


Messrs. G. Bell & Sons. 


ene A. C.—Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Middle Ages. 
31s. 6d. net. 
CUST, R. H. HOBART.—Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. 25s. net. 
-CHATRIAN. ~The Conscript. Illustrated by Lex de Renault. 
net. 
EWING, MRS.—We and the World. (Queen’s Treasures Series.) 2:. 6d. net. 
GASKELL, MRS. —Sylvia’s Lovers. Illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse. 3s. 6d. 


net. 
GATTY, MRS.—Parables from Nature. Illustrated by Alice B. Woodward. 


5s. net. 

KAYE-SMITH, SHEILA.—Spell-Land. 6s. 

THOMAS, T. H.—French Portrait Engravers of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black. 


BESANT, SIR WALTER.—Loridon—North. London—South. 30s. net each. 

BORON, VITTORIO, and FREDERICK W. RYAN.—Malta. With 20 
Illustrations in Colour. 7s. 6d. net. 

CHEYNE, REV. T. K.—The Two Religions of Israel. 12s. 6d. net. 

GIBB, WILLIAM, and BERNARD RACKHAM.—A Book of Porcelain. With 
30 Illustrations in Colour. 12s. 6d. net. 

KEATINGE, M. W.—The Great Didactic of John Amos Comenius. 3s. 6d. net. 

KENDALL, - F.—A Short History of the Church of England. With 20 Illus- 
trations in Colour. 7s. 6d. net. 

LIBERTY, MRS. LASENBY.—Japan. With 50 Photogravure Plates. {2 2s. 
net. 


SCOTT, ALEXANDER.—An Introduction to Chemical Theory. §s. net. 

SPENCE, PERCY F. S.,and FRANK FOX.—Australia. With 75 Illustrations 
in Colour. 20s. net. 

THACKERAY, WILLIAM M.—The Four Georges. With 4 Portraits in Colour, 
and 12 Illustrations in Black and White. 5s. net. 


“ Peoples of Many Lands "’ Series. 
Each containing 32 Plates in Colour. 5s. net each. 


THACKERAY, LANCE.—The People of Egypt. 
JUNGMAN, NICO.—The People of Holland. 
MENPES, MORTIMER.—The People of India. 


Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 


BAIRD, J. G. A.—Private Letters of the Marquess of Dalhousie. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. 15s. net. 

COMBE, MRS. KENNETH.—Seekers All. 6s. 

ECCOTT, W. J.—A Demoiselle of France. 6s. 

FYFE, H. HAMIL TON.—The New Spirit in Egypt. 5s. ne 

GRANT, CAPTAIN M. H. (‘ Linesman’’).—The Makers ot Black Basaltes. 
With upwards of 200 Illustrations. 21s. net. 

GRIER, SYDNEY C.—The Prize. 6s. 

LOBBAN, WILLIAM, M.A.—Greek Unseens. 2s. 

MACNAMARA, RACHEL SWETE.—Seed of Fire. 6s. 

MUNRO, NEIL.—Fancy Farm. 6s. 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. 


AYRTON, PROF., and THOMAS MATHER, F.R.S., M.I.E.E.—Practical 
Electricity. 9s. net. 

DEVANT, DAVID.—Magic Made Easy. 1s. net. 

DOWNES, REV. R. P., LI,.D.—Mind and its Culture. 3s. 6d. 

FORBES, ARCHIBALD.—The Black Watch. 3s. 6d 


HANSHEW, T. W.—The Man of the Forty Faces. 3s. 6d. 

HOWES, EDITH.—The Sun’s Babies. 3s. 6d. 

LEEDER, S. H.—The Gateway of the Desert. 6s. 

MACDONALD, GEORGE A.—The Light Side of the Law. 6s. 

MECKLENBURG, DUKE OF.—In the Heart of Africa. 15s. net. 

ROWLAND, DR. ALFRED.—After Death—What? 1s. 6d. net. 

SHORTER, CLEMENT K.—Napoleon in his Own Defence. 12s. net. 

WALLACE, HELEN.—The Yoke of Circumstance. 6s. 

WHITING, LILIAN.—Italy, The Magic Land. 7s. 6d. net. 

Miniature Reference Library: English Dictionary; Pocket Doctor; Proverbs 
and Maxims; Gazetteer, Mythology; Poetical Quotations. 6 Vols. 
Cloth, 6d. net each ; leather, 1s. net each. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


ARMFIELD, MAXWELL and CONSTANCE.—The Flower Book. With 
Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. net and 12s. 6d. net. 

BARRINGTON, MICHAEL.—The Lady of Tripoli: a Romance. 5s. 

BODGER, L., and DORA BARKS.—A Tov Party. Illustrated. ts. net 

BOWRING, SIR JOHN, and GORDON BROWNE.—The Shadowless Man. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 

CROSS, HELEN REID.—Aunt Maria's Dressing-Table: a Book for Children 
to Paint in and to Read. 1s. net. 

DEWAR, G. A. B.—The Airy Wav : a Book of Flight. 6s. net. 

DOBSON, AUSTIN.—Old Kensington Palace, and Other Papers. Illustrated.. 


6s. 

HARTE, F. ely —Salomy Jane. Illustrated by H. Fisher and A. L. Kellen. 
38. 6d. ne 

KEMP, E. Ww ritten and Illustrated by).—The Face of Manchuria, Korea, 
and ‘eae Turkestan. 7s. 6d. net. 

MAXWELL, SIR W. STIRLING, and LUIS CARRENO.—Stories of the Spanish 
Artists. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net and 15s. net. 

OUIDA and MARIA L. KIRK.—A Dog of Flanders, The Niiremberg Stove, 
etc. Illustrated. 5s. net. 

PAGE, THOMAS NELSON, and OLGA MORGAN.—Santa Claus’s Partner. 
Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. 

ROSS, MRS. JANET.—Lives of the Early Medici, as Told in their Letters. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 10s. 6d. net. 

SKELTON, Pe —Mary Queen of Scots: a Drama. §s. net. 

SMITH, tis SUT.-COL. SIR HENRY.—From Constable to Commissioner. 
6d. net 

SPALDING, KENNETH. —A Pilgrim's Way: Songs. 6d. net. 

STEVENSON, R. L.—A Christmas Sermon. (Miniature Edition. ) 1s. 6d. net. 

STEVENSON, R. L.—The Art of Writing. (St. Martin’s Library Edition.) 
2s. net and 3s. net. 

STEVENSON, R. L., and A. SANGORSKI.—Prayers Written at Vailima. 
Illuminated in Missal Style. 6s. net and ros. 6d. net. 


Messrs. W. B. Clive & Sons. 


BRADLEY, MISS H. M., B.A.—The Teaching of Needlework: Its Aims and 
Methods. 1s. 

COLLINS, A. J. F., M.A.—Bacon: Essays XXXI.—XLV._ 1s. 6d. 

POLAK, S., and H. C. QUILTER.—The Teaching of Drawing: Its Aims and 
Methods. 2s. 6d. 

YOUNG, E., B.Sc.—A Preliminary Geography of England and Wales. 


Messrs. Duckworth & Co. 


BIRRELL, AUGUSTINE.—Obiter Dicta. (The Reader’s Library.) 2s. 6d. net. 

COBURN, ALVIN LANGDON.—New York: a Portfolio of Photogravures. 
25s. net. 

CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM, R. B.—Hope. 6s. 

DARWIN, BERNARD, and HARRY ROUNTREE.—The Golf Courses of the 
British Isles. With 64 Illustrations in Colour. 21s. net. 

FAIRLESS, MICHAEL.—The Roadmender. In velvet calf binding, 5s. net. 

GLYN, ELINOR.—His Hour. 6s. 

HENDERSON, ARCHIBALD.—Mark Twain: a Biography. §s. net. 

NAPIER, ROSAMOND.—The Faithful Failure. 6s. 

NEVILL, RALPH.—Sporting Days and Sporting Ways. 12s. 6d. net. 

RACKHAM, ARTHUR, and MAGGIE BROWN.—The Book of Betty Barber - 
a Story for Children. 3s. 6d. net. 

SPIELMANN, MRS. M. H.—The Child of the Air: a Fantasy. 6s. net. 

VAUGHAN, HERBERT M.—The Last Stuart Queen. 16s. net. 

WAERN, CECILIA.—Medieval Sicily : Aspects of Life and Art. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. T. N. Foulis. 


BROWN, PROF. G. BALDWIN.—Arts and Crafts of our Teutonic Fore- 
fathers. Fully Illustrated. 5s. net. 

BROWN, DR. JOHN.—Rab and his Friends. Illustrated in Colour by H. C. 
Preston MacGoun, R.S.W. (Envelope Books.) 6d. net. 

BROWNING, R.—Rabbi Ben Ezra. With 4 Illustrations in Colour by W. 
Russell Flint. (London Booklets.) 6d. and 1s. 6d. net. 

CARLYLE, REV. ALEXANDER, OF INVERESK (1722-1805).—Autobio- 
graphy. New Edition. With 33 Portraits. 6s. net. 

DICK, STEWART.—The Pageant of the Forth. 24 Illustrations in Colour. 


5s. net 
DICKENS, CHARLES.—Dr. Marigold’s Prescription. Illustrated in Colour by 
Cc. E. Brock. (Envelope Books.) 6d. net. 
EMERSON, R. W.—Culture and Character. (Holyrood Books.) 2s. 6d. net. 
EM RSON, R. W.—Essays on Nature. (Holyrood Books). 2s. 6d. net. 
EMERSON, R. W.—Friendship. With 4 Illustrations in Colour by H. C. Preston 
MacGoun, R.S.W. (London Booklets.) 6d. and 1s. 6d. net. 
GALT, wos —Annals of the Parish. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by 
. Kerr, R.S.A. 5s. net. 
LAU RIE, = PR. —Materials of the Painter's Craft. Fully Illustrated. 5s. net. 
LICHTENBERGER, HENRI.—The Gospel of Superman. Translated by 
M. Kennedy. 5s. net. 
LONGFEL LOW, H. W.—Poems. Illustrated in Colour by R. Hove. (Envelope 
ooks.) 6d. net. 
MACBRIDE, MACKENZIE.—Arran of the Bens, the Glens, and the Brave. 
16 Illustrations in Colour by J. Lawton Wingate, R.S.A. 45s. net. 
MANTEGAZZA, SIGNOR.—Legends of Flowers. Third Series. s. 6d. net. 
NEWMAN, CARDINAL.—The Dream of Gerontius. 6d. net, 1s. 6d. net, 


2s. 6d. net. 

NIETZSCHE, FRIEDRICH.—The Will to Power. Vol. II. (Vol. XV. of 
Complete Works.) 5s. net 

NIETZSCHE, FRIEDRICH. —The Joyful Wisdom. (Vol. X. of Complete 
Works.) §s. net. 

OMAR age —Rubaiyat. Illustrated in Colours by Frank Brangwyn, 

R.A. 2s. 6d. net and §s. net. 
RAYMOND, WALTER.—English Country Life. 16 Illustrations in Colour by 
Ball, R.E. 5s. net. 
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ROSSETTI, D. G.—Hand and Soul. With 4 Illustrations in Colour by W. 
Hatherell, R.I. (London Booklets.) 6d. net and 1s. 6d. net. 

ROSSETTI, D. G.—Blessed Damozel. With 4 Illustrations in Colour by Paul 
Woodroffe. (I,ondon Booklets.) 6d. net and 1s. 6d. net. 

RUSKIN, JOHN.—Sesame and Lilies. (Holyrood Books.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Friendship, The Gift of. Illustrated in Colour by H. C. Preston MacGoun, R.S.W. 
(Foulis Books.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Gardens, A Book of. Illustrated in Colour by Margaret Waterfield. (Foulis 
Books.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Grey City of the North, The. Twenty-four Drawings of picturesque old Edin- 
burgh by Jessie M. King. 1s. net. 


Messrs. Gay & Hancock, Ltd. 


BREMONT, ANNA, COMTESSE DE.—Poems. 2s. 6d. net. 

““CELT.’’—Woman, Wedlock, and the World. 1s. net. 

EDWARDS, GEORGE WHARTON.—Holland of To-day. With 18 Coloured 
and 38 Half-Tone Illustrations. 18s. net. 

GRAHAM, HARRY.—Misrepresentative Men. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


2s. 6d. net. 

HIGGINS, MYRTA MARGARET.—lLittle Gardens for Boys and Girls. TIllus- 
trated. 3s. 6d. net. 

MAUPASSANT, GUY DE.—Selections from the Writings of. 8 Vols. £2 net. 

McMURRY, F. M.—How to Study, and Teaching How to Study. 5s. net. 

PANKHURST, E. SYLVIA.—The Suffragette. Illustrated. fs. net. 

PARSONS, HENRY G.—Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health, and Educa- 
tion. With nearly roo Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 

PAYSON, WILLLIAM FARQUHAR.—Periwinkle. 6s. 

TERRY, T. PHILIP.—Spanish-English. (Pocket Interpreter.) 1s. 6d. 

THOMPSON, L. BEATRICE.—Half-Holidays with Animals. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations. 6s. 

WILCOX, — WHEELER.—Poems of Experience. Cloth, 1s. net; lamb, 
2s. 6d. 


WILCOX, ELLA WHEELER.—Yesterdays. Cloth, rs. net; lamb, 2s. 6d. 

WILCOX, ELLA WHEELER.—Love Sonnets of Abelard and Heloise. Illus- 
trated. Leather, 4s. 6d. net. 

WILCOX, ELLA WHEELER.—The New Hawaiian Girl. Illustrated bv 

John Prendergast. 3s. 6d. net. . 

WILCOX, EILA WHEELER.—Gems from Wilcox. New Portrait, Head 
and Tail-pieces. (1) Faith. (2) Hope. (3) Love. (4) Cheer. 1s. net 
each ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Journal of a Recluse. 6s. 


Messrs. Herbert & Daniel. 


ANONYMOUS.—Martha Vine. 6s. 
GALES, R. I..—Studies in Arcady, and Other Essays from a Country Parsonage. 


5s. net. 
TRAILL, H. D.—The Baby of the Future. Reprinted from Punch. With 
Coloured Illustrations by Honor C. Appleton. 1s. net. 
A Book of Verse. By Living Women. Selected from their works, with an 
Introduction by Lady Margaret Sackville. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 
5s. net. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


ARMOUR, G. D.—Mr. Jorrocks’ Sporting Lectors. £2 2s. net and ros. 6d. net. 

CORELLI, MARIE.—The Devil’s Motor. With Colour Plates by Arthur 

2s. net, ros. 6d. net, and 6s. net. 

METEYARD, SIDNEY H.—The Golden Legend. £2 2s. net and ros. 6d. net. 

REYNOLDS, FRANK, R.I.—Mr. Pickwick : Pages from the Pickwick Papers. 
£2 2s. net and 15s. net. 

SIMMONDS, W. G.—Hamlet (Shakespeare's Tragedy). £2 2s. net and ros. 6d. 
ne 


GUERIN, JULES.—The Holy Land, by Robert Hichens. 25s. net. 
eee  aemeneaniinaeaed Pan in Kensington Gardens, by J. M. Barrie. 
net. 
BELL, J. J.—Dancing Days. 6s. 
CROCKETT, S. R.—The Dew of Their Youth. 6s. 
FOWLER, ELLEN THORNEYCROFT.—The Wisdom of Folly. 6s. 
GARVICE, CHARLES.—The Heart of a Maid. 6s. 
GERARD, MORICE.—The Broken Sword. 6s. 
LE FEUVRE, AMY.—Joyce the Rambler. 6s. 
TEMPEST, EVELYN.—The McArdle Peerage. 6s. 
MALET, LUCAS.—The Golden Galleon. 5s. 
SWAN, ANNIE.—Rhona Keith. 3s. 6d. 
ALBANESI, MADAME.—Sister Anne. 2s. net. 
GARVICE, CHARLES.—Queen Kate. 2s. net. 
GARVICE, CHARLES.—The Rugged Path. 2s. net. 
GERARD, MORICE.—Purple Love. 2s. net. 
PEMBERTON, MAX.—Féo. 2s. net. 
BEGBIE, HAROLD.—The Cage. 1s. net. 
Oo CONNOR, RALPH.—The Pilot at Swan Creek, 1s. net. 
GARVICE, CHARLES.—Barriers Between. 1s. net. 
GARVICE, CHARLES.—Staunch as a Woman. ts. net. 
HOCKING, JOSEPH.—The Trampled Cross. 1s. net. 
HOCKING, JOSEPH.—Follow the Gleam. 1s. net. 
MACLAREN, IAN.—The Days of Auld Lang Syne. ts. net. 
OXENHAM, JOHN.—Hearts in Exile. 1s. net. 
PEMBERTON, MAX.—Doctor Xavier. 1s. net. 
RICE, ALICE HEGAN.—Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 1s. net. 
PETT, RIDGE W.—69 Birnam Road. sts. net. 
W ILLIAMSON, C. N. and A. M.—Rosemary in Search of a Father. 
PEARY, COMMANDER ROBERT E.—The North Pole. 25s. net. 
MULLER, DR. GEORGE.—Mentone and its Neighbourhood. Edited by the 
Rev. J. E. Somerville. 12s. 
HOLDER, CHARLES F.—The Channel Islands of California. 7s. 6d. net. 
WwW HITING, LILIAN.—Louise Chandler Moulton. 6s. net. 
NICOLL, SIR W. ROBERTSON.—The Round of the Clock. 6s. 
HICHENS, ROBERT.—The Spell of Egypt. 6s. 
BY RON SCOTT, SHELLEY.—Days with the Poets Series. 1s. net each. 
Ss, STEVENSON.—Days with the Great Writers. 
Ss. net each. 
SCHUBERT.—Days with the Composers. 
Is. net each. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS and ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI.—Golden Hours with 
the Saints. 1s. net each. 


Is. net. 


Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 


POTHERGILL, EDWARD.—Five Years in the Soudan. With many Illus- 
trations. 10s. 6d. net. 

HAMILTON, COSMO.—The Infinite Capacity. 6s. 

IOTA.—Dorinda and her Daughter. 6s. 

JEROME, JEROME K.—The Passing of the Third Floor Back (Play). Cloth, 
2s. od. net; paper covers, rs. 6d. net. ; 

PENDERED, MARY L.—The Fair Quaker: Hannah Lightfoot and her Rela- 
tions with George III. 16s. net. 

REDMOND, oe Il. G.—John Redmond. With many Illustrations. 
tos. 6d. net. 

SLADEN, DOUGLAS.—Secrets of the Vatican. New Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 


BENSON, ROBERT HUGH.—None Other Gods. 6s. 

BURGIN, G. B.—This Son of Adam. 6s. 

BRADDON, M. E.—Beyond these Voices. 6s. 

CONYERS, DOROTHEA.—Two Imposters and Tinker. 6s. 

CROMMELIN, MAY.—Madame Mystery. 6s. 

DANBY, FRANK.—Let the Roof Fall In. 6s. 

D’AUVERGNE, E. B.—The Bride of Two Kings. With Photogravure and 
other Illustrations. 16s. 

FRASER, EDWARD.—Fighting Fame of the King’s Ships. With 24 Ilustra- 
tions. 6s. net. 

GALLON, TOM.—The Rogue's Heiress. 6s. 

GRIMSHAW, BEATRICE.—The New New Guinea. 12s. 6d. net. 

HUTTEN, BARONESS VON.—The Green Patch. 6s. y 

SERGEANT, PHILIP.—The Great Dowager Empress of China. With Photo- 
gravure and other Illustrations. 16s. net. 

STATHAM, COMMANDER E. P.—Fifty-Two Stories of the Sea. 5s. 


Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack. 


BROCKWELL, MAURICE W., and PAUL G. KONODY.—The Louvre. Parts 
V. and VI. 2s. 6d. net each; Complete Volume, 21s. net. 

BULLIVANT, CECIL H.—Home Fun. 6s. net. 

CHISHOLM, LOUEY.—Simple Susan. (Grandmother’s Favourites Series.) 
1s. 6d. net; gilt edges, 2s. net. 

CHISHOLM, LOUEY (Edited by).—Jack and the Beanstalk, and Other 
Stories; Hop o’ My Thumb and The Wolf and the Seven Kids. 1s. 6d. 
net each. 

FINN, FRANK, B.A. (Oxon.), F.Z.S.—Wild Beasts of the World. 7s. 6d. net. 

FINBERG, A. J.—Ingres. (Masterpieces in Colour Series.) 1s. 6d. net. 

FOLEY, EDWIN.—The Book of Decorative Furniture. Vol. I. 25s. net. 

HADDEN, J. CUTHBERT.—Favourite Operas. Cloth, 6s. net; leather, 
7s. 6d. net. 

HADDEN, J. CUTHBERT.—Madame Butterfly ; Operas of Verdi. (The Great 
Operas Series.) 1s. net. 

HAWKS, ELLISON.—Stars. (Shown to the Children Series.) 2s. 6d. net. 

HIND, C, LEWIS.—Hogarth. (Masterpieces in Colour Series.) 1s. 6d. net. 

HIND, C. LEWIS.—Turner’s “Golden Visions.” 21s. net. 

HUDSON, HENRY N., LL.D.—Titus Andronicus; Timon of Athens; Venus 
and Adonis, Lucrece; Sonnets and Minor Poems; Life of Shakespeare ; 
Index. (The Era Shakespeare.) 8d. net each. 

HUMPHRIES, REV. PROF. A. L., M.A.—St. John and Other New Testa- 
ment Teachers. (Century Bible Handbooks Series.) 6d. net; cloth, 

Ss. net. 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES.—Water Babies. 6s. net. : 

KIRKMAN, F. B., B.A. Oxon. (Editor).—The British Bird Book. Section 2. 
tos. 6d. net. 

LANG, JOHN (Edited by).—Poetry of Empire. 7s. 6d. net. , ar 

O’BRIEN, JAMES M. V. H.—Orchids. (Present-Day Gardening Series.) 
1s. 6d. net. 

RANSOME, ARTHUR.—Daudet and Coppée. (The World’s Story-Tellers 
Series.) 1s. net; gilt top, 1s. 6d. net. 

RANSOME, ARTHUR.—The Book of Love. 6s. net. 

Robinson Crusoe. 3s. 6d. net. , 

Poems of Keats, Poems of Wordsworth, Poems of Herrick. (English Master- 
pieces Series.) 6d. net; cloth, 1s. net; leather, rs. 6d. met. 
Tennyson, Emerson, Thoughts on Friendship. (Ivory Booklets Series.) 6d. 

net; leather, 1s. net. 


Messrs. Jarrold & Sons. 


BARNETT, MRS. A. P.—The Children’s Way: Anthology of Poetry around 
Children. 2s. 6d. net. ; 
CARRERAS, THEO.—A Year in the Woodlands. With roo Illustrations. 


2s. 6d. 

ENTWISTLE, E. E.—Through the Gate Beautiful. Lessons for the Primary 
School. 2s. 6d. net. 

HAWKES, CLARENCE.—Shovelhorns: The Biography of a Moose. 2s. 6d. 

LEIGHTON, ROBERT.—The Cleverest Chap in the School. 2s. 6d 

MacALISTER, LADY—Uncle Hal. 3s. 6d 

MANSFORD, C. J.—Prefect and Fag. 3s. 

METCALFE, W. C.—Tom Bolt; or the Mutiny of the Nemesis. 2s. 6d. 

MOCKLER, GERALDINE.—The Rebellion of Margaret. 3s. 6d. 

PIKE, OLIVER G., F.Z.S., F.R.P.S.—Through Birdland By-ways, with Pen 
and Camera. With 12 Collotype Plates and 36 full-page art cuts. 6s. 


net. 
PROTHEROE, ERNEST.—Scouting for a King. 3s. 6d. 
SAUNDERS, MARSHALL.—Beautiful Joe. 1s. net. 
SETH-SMITH, E. K.—A Son of Odin. 2s. 6d. 
TIDDEMAN, L. E.—The Adventures of Jasmin. 2s. €d. 
TOLSTOI, COUNT.—Short Stories from Tolstoi. 1s. net. 
YORKE, CURTIS.—Valentine. New Popular Edition. 1s. net. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 


AYRE, G. B.—Suggestions for a Seven-Year Syllabus in Religious Teaching. 
With an Introduction by M. E. Sadler, LL.D. 

BALFOUR, CHARLOTTE.—-The Life and Legend of the Lady St. Clare. 
Translated from the French version (1563) of Brother Francis du Puis. 
With an Introduction by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. 

BENSON, REV. ROBERT HUGH.—Non-Catholic Denominations. 

BENSON, REV. ROBERT HUGH.—tThe Cost of a Crown: a Story of Douay 
and Durham. A Sacred Drama in Three Acts. With Music by W. 
Sewell, of Westminster Cathedral, and Illustrations by G. J. Pippet. 


3s. 6d. net. 

BUSSELL, REV. F. W., D.D.—The Roman Empire: Essays on the Constitu- 
tional History from the Accession of Domitian (81 A.D.) to the Retire- 
ment of Nicephorus III. (1081 a.p.). 2 Vols. 28s. net. 

CLAYTON, REV. H. J.—Church Defence. 2s. 6d. net. 

COLYER, J. F.—Dental Surgery and Pathology. Being the Third Edition of 
‘* Diseases and Injuries of the Teeth,”’ by Morton Smale and J. F. Colyer. 
With Illustrations. 25s. net. 

DEWEY, KATHARINE FAY.—Star People. With 22 Illustrations by Frances 
B. Comstock. 6s. net. 

DIMOCK, REV. N., M.A.—Ritual, Its Use and Misuse. Memorial Edition. 
With an Introductory Note by the Right Rev. H. C. G. Moule, D.D., 
Bishop of Durham. 2s. net. 

DIMOCK, REV. N., M.A.—The Sacerdotium of Christ as Taught in the 
Holy Scriptures. Memorial Edition. With an Introductory Note by 
the Right Rev. H. C. G. Moule, D.D. Bishop of Durham. 2s. net. 

DRAKE, REV. F. W.—The Way of Fellowship. 2s. 6d. net. 

FOWLER, MONTAGUE.—The Morality of Social Pleasures. 

HARVEY, EUSTACE J.—Land Law and Registration of Title: a Comparison 
of the Old and New Methods of Transferring Land. gs. net. 

HOLE, REV. CHARLES.—A Manual of English Church History. With a 
— by the Very Rev. Henry Wace, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
3s. net. 

HOLMES, REV. E. E.—The Church: Her Books and Her Sacraments; being 
a Course of Instructions given at All Saints’, Margaret Street, in Lent, 


1gI0. 
OF (Editor).—The Spanish Journal of Elizabeth Lady 
Holland. 


JACKSON, CYRIT .—Unemployment and Trade Unions. With a Preface by 
Viscount Milner. Paper covers, 1s. net; cloth, rs. 6d. net. 
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LADD, GEORGE TRUMBULL, LI,.D.—Rare Days in Japan. With 24 Illus- 
trations. tos. 6d. net. 
LANG, ANDREW.—A Defence of Sir Walter Scott and the Border Minstrelsy. 


5s. net. 

LANG, ANDREW.—The World of Homer. 6s. 6d. net. 

LANG, ANDREW (Editor).—The Lilac Fairy Book. With 6 Coloured Plates 
and 46 other Illustrations by H. J. Ford. 6s. 

LOCKER-LAMPSON, MRS. G. (Selected and Edited by).—A Quaker Post-Bag : 
being a Selection of Letters from William Penn to Sir John Rodes, of 
Barlbrough Hall, Derby, 1693-1742. with some others. With a Preface 
by the Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, M.P. 8s. 6d. net. 

LUMSDEN, CARLOS.—The Dawn of ey England: being a History of 
the Reformation in England, 1509-2 gs. net. 

MACKAIL, J. W., M.A., LL.D.—Lectures a ‘the Greck Poets. 

MACY, S. B.—From Slavery to Freedom: being the Story of the Children of 
Israel, from the Birth of Moscs to the Entry into Canaan, told to Children. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 60 other Illustrations by Tony Sarg. 


38. 6d. net. 

MAGNUS, SIR PHILIP, M.P.—Educational Aims and Efforts, 1880-1910. 
With 2 Illustrations. 

MARSHALL, FRANCIS H. A.—The Physiology of With 
Preface by Professor E. A. Schafer, Sc.D., L1,.D., F.R.S., and Contri- 
butions by William Cramer, Ph.D., D.Sc., and Sela Lochhead, M.A., 
M.D., B.Se., F.R.C.S.E. With 154 Illustrations. 21s. net 

MILLER, JAS. WM.—E nglish Composition and Essay-Writing, “with Model 
a Outlines, etc. 

MU ea: ae =DITH E. READ.—The Dawn of Character: a Study of Child 


Li 

PITE, BERESFORD, F. T. BAGGALTAY, H. D. SEARLES WOOD, and E. 
SPRAGUE. —Building Construction. Vol. I. With numercus Illus- 
trations. 

QUINTON, R. F., M.D.—Crime and Criminals, 1876-1910. 4s. 6d. net. 

RU LL, BE RTR AND.—Philosophical Essays. 

RUSSELL, LADY.—The Rose Goddess: and Other Sketches of Mystery and 

Romance. With 28 Collotype Plates and 22 other Illustrations. 21s. 


RUSSE LL, REV. MATTHEW, S.J.—At Home with God: Prie-dieu Papers 
on Spiritual Subjects. 4s. 6d. net. 

RUVILLE, DR. ALBERT VON.—Back to Holy Church: Experiences and 
Knowledge acquired by a Convert. Translated by G. Schoetensack. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Robert Hugh Benson. With Portrait. 

SCARLETT, R. H.—A School Course of Heat. 

SIMPSON, REV. W. J. SPARROW.—St. Augustine and African Church Divi- 
sion-. 

WARMAN, REV. F. S. GUY.—New Testament Theology. 1s. ne 

A History of the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. With 3 ne 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 

The First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle-upon- -Ty ne. By the Author of “A 
Life = Sir Kenelm Digby.” With Portrait and other Illustrations. 
10s. net. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


ACTON, BARON.—lIectures on the French Revolution. Edited by John 
Neville Figgis and Reginald Vere Laurence. tos. net. 

ANDERSEN.—Three Tales of Hans Andersen: The Dauntless Tin Soldier ; 
Thumbelisa; The Little Mermaid. With 22 Illustrations by Linley 
Sambourne. 

Arnold, The Works of. 8 Vols. 32s. net, in box. 

BEHM, BLANCHE.—A History of Some French Kings. 

BLACKWOOD, AILGERNON.—The Human Chord. 6s. 

BROUGHTON, RHODA.—The Devil and the Deep Sea. 6s. 

BROWN, GEORGE, D.D.—Melanesians and Polynesians: Their Lite Histories 
Described and Compared. With Illustrations. 12s. net. 

BRUCE, SIR CHARLES, G.C.M.G.—The Broad Stone of Empire. With Maps. 
2 Vols. 30s. net. 

CARROLL, LEWIS.—The Hunting of the Snark: an Agony, in Eight Fits. 
With Illustrations by H. Holiday. 1s. net. 

COKE, HON. HENRY JOHN.—The Domain of Belief. 

CONYBEARE, REV. in Cambridge and Ely. Illustrated 
by Frederick I,. Griggs. 6s.; also an Edition de Luxe, on hand-made 
paper and limited to 250 copies, 21s. net. 

DENNETT, R. E —Nigerian Studies: or the Religious and Political System 
of the Yoruba. With Illustrations and Map. 

Emerson, The Works of. With Introduction by John Morley. 6 Vols. 24s. net, 


in box. 

FORTESCUE, THE HON. J. W.—A History of the British Army. Vols. V. 
and VI. With Maps. 18s. net each. 

FOX, ALICE WILSON.—Hearts and Coronets. 6s. 

GR AVES, CHARLES L.—Life and Letters of Alexander Macmillan. With 
Portraits. Ios. net. 

HERKOMER, SIR HUBERT VON.—The Herkomers. With 6 Illustrations. 

7s. 6d. net; large-paper edition, with 28 Illustrations, 25s. net. 
HISSEY, J. J.—The Charm of the Road. With 28 full-page Illustrations and 
a Map. Ios. nct. 

JAMES, GRACE. With 
40 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick Goble. Ordinary edition, 15s. 
net; Edition de Luxe, 42s. net. 

JE RROLD, WALTER.— —Douglas Jerrold and Punch. With Photogravure 
Portraits and Illustrations from Punch. 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES.—The Water Babies. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by Ww atwick Goble. 5s. net. 

KIPLING, RUDYARD.—Rewards and Fairies. With Illustrations by Frank 
Craig. be ye edition, 6s.; Pocket edition, 5s. net ; Edition de Luxe, 
8vo, ros. 6d. 

Lamb, fag W orks 9 ae the Memoir by Canon Ainger. 7 Vols. 28s. net, 


n box. 

McCLINTOCK, WALTER.—Along the Old North Trail: or Life, Legends, and 
Religion of the Blackfeet Indians. With numerous Illustrations, 8 of 
which are in Colour, and a Map. 

MITFORD, MARY RUSSELL.—Our Village. With an Introduction by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. With 1oo IlJustrations by Hugh Thomson, and 
16 Plates in Colour from Drawings by Alfred Rawlings. ros. 6d. net. 

MOILESWORTH, MRS.—The Story of a Year. With Illustrations by Gertrude 
Demain Hammond. 3s. 6d. 

NESBIT, E.—The Magic City. With Illustrations by H. R. Millar. 6s. 

O'BRIEN, WILLIAM.—An Olive Branch 1n Ireland and its History. 

PHILLIPS, STEPHEN.—Pietro of Siena: a Drama. 2s. 6d. net. 

REYNOLDS, STEPHEN.—Alongshore: Where Man and the Sea Face One 
_— With Illustrations from Photographs by Melville Mackay. 


Ss) MART, ILLIAM, D.Phil., Adam Smith Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Glasgow.—The Economic Annals of the 
Nineteenth Pt. I. 1801-20. 

SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, E. M.—The Snail’s Wooing: the Story of an Alpine 
Courtship. 6s. 

SYKES, MAJOR P. M.,C.M.G.,and KHAN BAHADUR AHMAD DIN KHAN 
The Glory of ‘the Shia World: the Tale of a Pilgrimage. Translated 
and Edited from a Persian Manuscript. With many Illustrations in the 
Text and 4 Reproductions in Colour of Persian Paintings. ros. net. 

TATHAM, H. F. W.—The Footprints in the Snow, and Other Tales. With a 
Memoir by A. C. Benson, and a Portrait. 

Tennyson, The Works of. Annotated by the ra and Edited by Hallam 
Lord Tennyson. 9 Vols. 36s. net, in 

TUCKER, PROF. T. G.—Life in the Roman Wo rid of Neroand St. Paul. With 
Illustrations. 

WOOTTON, A. C.—Chronicles of Pharmacy. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 21s. net. 


Macmillan's Shilling Library. 1s. net per Volume : 


CARR, MRS. COMYNS.—North Italian Folk: Sketches of Town and Country 
Life. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 

FORBES, ARCHIBALD.—Barracks, Bivouacs, and Battles. 

FORBES-MITCHELL, WILLIAM.—Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny. 

FREEMAN-MITFORD, A. B. (Lord Redesdale).—Tales of Old Japan. Illus- 


trated. 
HORSLEY, SIR VICTOR, and MARY D. STURGE.—Alcoho! and the Human 


Body. 
KINGSLEY, CHARLEFS.—At Tast: A Christmas in the West Indies. 
trated. 
Nevill, Lady Dorothy, Leaves from the Note-Books of. Edited by Ralph Nevill. 
SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, E. M.—Some Passages in the Life of one of H.M. 


Inspectors of Schools. 
TREVELYAN, RIGHT HON. SIR G. O., Bart.—Cawnpore. 
YOUNGHUSBAND, COL. G. J. and SIR FRANCIS.—The Relief of Chitral. 
Illustrated. 


Mr. Elkin Mathews. 


CLAY, HENRY E.—Poems. 34s. 6d. net. 

COVENTRY, R. G. T.—Sanctuary and other Poems. §s. net. 

CRAV EN, ARTHUR ScoTT.— -Alarums and Excursions. With Illustrations by 

“Jabberwock.” 2s. 6d. net. 

CROMARTIE, COUNTESS OF.—Out of the Dark. With a Frontispiece by 
H. J. Ford. 4s. 6d. net. 

EARLE, FERDINAND. a. 3s. 6d. net and 5s. net. 

FRANKFORT MOORE, F.—The Discoverer, and In the Queen’s Room. Two 
Dramas. 4s. 6d. n 

ema “4 1. M. (Written and Pictured by).—Animals’ Tags and Tails. is. 6d. 


HE RRICK, E.—Portraits and Sketches. 1s. net. 

KING-HALL, E.—Ports and Fair Havens. 11 Illustrations by H. C. Seppings 
Wright. 2s. 6d. net. 

MARSH, W. W.—In the Net of the Night. 1s. net. 

NESBIT, EDITH.—Ballads and Verses. 4s. 6d. net. 

NOGUCHI, YONE.—Lafcadio Hearn in Japan. With Mrs. Hearn’s Reminis- 
cences. Numerous Illustrations. 6s. net. 

PERCY, LADY AILGERNON.—There is Nothing New: Verses. 1s. 6d. net 
and ts. net. 

RADFORD, DOLLIE.—Poems. 4s. 6d. net. 

SPENCE, LEWIS.—Le Roi d’Ys. 1s. net. 

STORK, C. WHARTON.—The Queen of Orplede. 2s. 6d. net. 

Our Beloved King Edward. Poems by various writers. Edited by E. Woodruff. 
1s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Methuen & Co. 


ADAM, EYELYN.—Behind the Shoji. 6s. 

BAGOT, RICHARD.—The House of Serravalle. 6s. 
BELLOC, H.—Hills and the Sea. 5s. 

BELLOC, H.—On Something. 5s. 


BENSUSAN, Ny L.—Home Life in Spain. With 12 Illustrations. tes. 6d. net. 


BRE ae Ay . A.—Charles II. and his Court. With 16 Illustrations. ros. 6d. 


BUSBEY. KATHARINE G.—Home Life in America. With 12 Illustrations. 
tos. 6d. net. 

DITCHFIELD, P. H.—Vanishing England. With many Illustrations by Fred 
Roe, R.I. 15s. net. 

DUMAS, A.—The Tourney of the Rue St. Antoine and Epilogue (being Part ITI. 
of ** The Duke of Savoy’s s Page’’). 6d. 

GALPIN, FRANCIS W., M.A., F.L.S.—Old English Instruments of Music: 
Their History and Character. With many Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

GRIFFIN, W. HALL.—The Life of Robert Browning. Completed by H. C. 
Minchin. With many Portraits and Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

HALL, HAMMOND.—The Young Electrician. With many Illustrations. 5s. 

HARING, C. H.—The Buccaneers in the West Indies in the Seventeenth 
Century. With ro Illustrations. 1os. 6d. net. 

HUTTON, EDWARD.—Siena and Southern Tuscany. With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by O. F. M. Ward, 12 other Illustrations and a Map. 6s. 

JAMES, HENRY.—Finer Grain. 6s. 

ILAMPEN, ERNEST DUDLEY.—The Chateau d’CEx: Life and Sport in an 
Alpine Valley. With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Alice E. Prangley, 
and 8 other Illustrations. 6s. net. 

LODGE, SIR OLIVER, F.R.S.—Reason and Belief. 3s. 6d. net 

LODGE, SIR OLIVER, F.R.S.—Man and the Universe. Eighth and Cheaper 
Edition. 5s. net. 

LUCAS, ARTHUR.—John Lucas, Portrait-Painter. With Illustrations. Before 
publication, {2 12s. 6d. After publication, {2 3s. net. 

1,UCAS, E. V.—The Gentlest Art; Fireside and Sunshine; Character and 
Comedy; Listener’s Lure: The Second Post. 4s. net each. 

MAETERLINCK, MAURICE .—Mary Magdalene. Translated »y Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. 3s. 6d. net. 

MAXWELL, W. B.—The Rest Cure. 6s. 

McCARTHY, DESMOND, and AGATHA RUSSELL.—Lady John Russell: A 
Memoir. With Selections from her Diary and Correspondence. With 
Illustrations. tos. 6d. net. 

O'CONNOR, MRS. T. P.—I Myself. With 14 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

ROBERTS, - ELLIS.—Samuel Rogers and his Circle. With 16 Illustrations. 
tos. 6d. net. 

SPENCE-JONES, VERY REV. H. DONALD M., D.D., Dean of Gloucester.— 
The Early Christians in Rome. With a Frontispiece in Colour and 12 
other illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

STEEVES, G. WALTER, M.D.—Francis Bacon: A Sketch of his Life, Works, 
and Literary Friends. With 43 Illustrations. 6s. net. 

TOWNLEY, HOUGHTON.—English Woodlands and their Story. With 1oo 
Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 15s. net. 

TOYNBEE, PAGET.—Dante Alighieri. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. §s. net. 

TRISTRAM, W. OUTRAM.—Moated Houses. With 76 Illustrations from 
Drawings by Herbert Railton. 12s. 6d. net. 

TYNDALE, WALTER.—Japan and the Japanese. With 32 Illustrations in 
Colour by the Author. 18s. net. 

WHEELER, CAPTAIN OWEN, F.R.P.S.—A Primer of Photography. Illustra- 

ted. 2s. 6d. net. 

WILL IAMS, H. NOEL.—Henry I1.: His Court and Times. With a Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure and 16 oie Illustrations. 15s. net. 

WILLIAMSON, C. N. and A. M.—The Golden Silence. With a Frontispiece in 
Colour by Arthur H. Buckland. 6s. 

One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. Selected by R. C. Witt. With roo 
Plates. t1os. 6d. net. 

Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies. London, Printed at the charges 
of W. Jaggard, Ed. Blount, T. Smithwicke, and Aspley, 1623. Re- 
produced in facsimile from the edition of 1623. 


Mr. John Ouseley. 


DREW, SARA.—The Harlot in Heaven. 6s. 

GUN, WILLIAM and WINIFRED.—The Inheritance of Joseph Biggs. 6s. 

HALLIDAY, W.—The Book of Migratory Birds. §s. net. 

HARGREAVES, HENRY.—The Martin Deviel. 6s. 

HEATH, F. G.—Fairy Plants: Fern-Book for Children. 3s. 6d. net. 

MAITLAND, H. M.—German Idioms and Expressions : Phrase Book. 1s. net. 

NICHOLSON, J. G.—In Carrington’s Duty Week. Book for Boys and their 
Masters. 2s. 6d. net. 
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RUCK, of the Old Country: Beauty Spots of England. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. ne 

THWAYTES, LIEUT.-COL,. “C.—The Latent Force. 6s. 

WALKER, W. S. (‘‘ Coo-ee”’).—Blair’s Ken. 6s. 

WEBB, G. E.—The Fairbourn Papers. 6s. net. 

‘The Aero Calendar. ts. net. 

*Ouseley’s Beware Series: Beauty Doctors and Their Ways; Gambling Hells of 
London; Perils of the Stage; Furnishing on Hire Purchase System ; 
Some Frauds of the Day. 2d. each. 

“*Little Keepsakes’ Series: Love Songs of Burns; Poems of C. Rossetti: 
Heroes of Mythology ; St. Francis d’Assisi; Emerson’s Essays; Imita- 
tion of Christ. 1s. net each. 


The Oxford University Press. 


BELL, H. I. (Edited by). re Poems of Felicity, now first published 
from the MS.; 5s. n 
BRADL —¥ ee (Collected 1 by). —Essays by Members of the English Association. 


net. 
GLAZEBROOK, M. G.—Studies in the Book of Isaiah. With 2 maps. 5s. 6d. 


net. 

RUTHERFORD, MARK.—Pages from a Journal. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Also a a volume entitled More Pages from a Journal. 48. 6d. 
net eac 

VROOMAN, C. 8. —American Railway Problems in the Light of European 
Experience. 63. net. 

The Abbot; The Heart of Midlothian; Kenilworth; Redgauntlet; The For- 
tunes of Nigel; The Antiquary ; and The Monastery. 2s. each 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. With Cruikshank’s illustrations. 2s. 

Kinglake’s Eothen, with introduction by D. G. Hogarth and notes by V. H. 
Collins. 2s. 6d. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


ANDERTON, BASIL.—Fragrance Among Old Volumes. Illustrated. 

BARNEY, LAURA CLIFFORD.—God’s Heroes. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

BELL, MRS.—Legends of our Lord and the Holy Family. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

CAVE, JOHN.—The Queen of the Fiord. 5s. net. 

<HANCELLOR, E. B.—Walks Among London Pictures. 7s. 6d. net. 

GANNON, J. P.—The Plaint of the English Muse. 2s. 6d. net. 

HENDERSON, W. S. B.—Clipt Wings, and Other Poems. 3s. 6d. net. 

HINCKMAN, W. S.—William of Normandy. 3s. 6d. net. 

JANSEN, JOHANNES.—History of the German People. Vols. XV. and XVI. 
completing the work. 25s. per 2 Vols. 

JOURDAIN, M.—English Secular Embroidery. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 

LINDSAY, LADY.—Within Hospital Walls. Leather, 1s. net. 

MANN, REV. H. K.—History of the Popes in the Middle Ages. Illustrated. 
12s. net. 

MASON, C. M.—The Saviour of the World. Vol. IV. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 

MENDELSSOHN, SIDNEY.—South Africa Bibliography. 2 Vols. Illustrated. 

2 2s. net. 

PASTOR, DR. LUDWIG.—History of the Popes. Vol. X._ 12s. net. 

POTT, J. A.—Greek Love Songs. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. 

POU LAIN, R. P.—The Graces of Interior Prayer. tos. 6d. net. 

PULITZER, WALTER.—My Motor Book. Iilustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 

REICH, DR. EMIL.—Key to Western Knowledge. With useations and 


Maps. 

SCHELL, PROF. DR. HERMANN.—The New Ideals in the Gospels. Illus- 
trated. 7s. 6d. net. 

SHAW-SPARROW, WALTER.—Frank Brangwyn: His Lifeand Work. Illlus- 
trated. ros. 6d. net. 

SMITH, JAMES C.—Legal Tender. 3s. 6d. net. 

STEINER, DR. RUDOLF.—Theosophy. 2s. 6d. net. 

THORBURN, T. J., D.D., LL,.D.—The Resurrection Narratives and Modern 
Criticism. 6s. net. 

THORNDIKE, PROF. E. I..—Educational Psychology. 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE READER. 


J. M. BARRIE AS A DRAMATIST. 


By GRANVILLE BARKER. 


ARRIE’S plays are inimitable, because Barrie is 

a genius. I don't mean by this to put him or 

them higher than—shall | say—Ibsen, whose great- 

ness lies at any rate partly in the fact that the mass 

of his work is not only very imitable indeed, but is 

and must be imitated by almost every dramatist 

coming after him. Like Ibsen or loathe him, our 

European drama is Ibsenised. Barrie is a great gain 

to the English theatre, but I doubt whether the 
legacy of his influence will be a great one. 

It is interesting to note his approach to play- 
writing. He seems to have taken to it quite casually, 
almost contemptuously, seeing at first. neither 
difficulties to be over- 


Certainly Barrie’s approach to the theatre was 
spiced, and rather more than spiced, with contempt. 
First, I think, came a collaboration with Marriott 
Watson called Richard Savage ; then a piece of fun, 
Ibsen’s Ghost; then a sketch, Becky Sharp, which 
was probably pure Thackeray. I saw none of these. 
Walker, London, was the first success; The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story followed, and in that sense 
eclipsed it. I remember little of Walker, London, 
but the actual houseboat. That and the uses made 
of it were evidence enough of the extraordinary 
scenic inventiveness to be cultivated later. 1 
remember Toole sitting on a river-bank that sloped 

the wrong way; Miss 


come nor glory in over- 
coming them. Put him 
in this respect beside a 
contemporary unlike 
him in every other, | 
Bernard Shaw. Here 
we have two 
dramatists who, quite 
apart from merit or 
demerit, express them- 
selves most _ indivi- 
dually in their plays: it | 
is the peculiar distinc- 
tion of their work. 
They served _ no 
apprenticeship of 
refusal or failure, but | 
staked out each his 
claim in the English 
theatre as cool as you 
please. When it is 
added that one is Irish 
and the other Scotch, 
there is but emphasised 


Irene Vanbrugh 
flinging away some 
weighty book of 
science (it looked 
like a First French 
Reader) as a prelimi- 
nary or a sequel to 
falling in love, and 
flinging it on the 
occasion of my visit 
slap into the eye of a 
mild-looking _gentle- 
man who sat in the 
front of the stalls. 
But The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story | 
do remember, and it 
was about as cynically 
bad a play as any 
man of its author’s 
calibre could expect 
to write, tried he 
never so hard. I am 
inclined to think that 


a commonplace of — 


° From a Pen and Ink Sketch 
history. by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 


if the printing of 


J. M. Barrie in 1888. plays were compul 
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sory (though I don’t at 
the moment insist upon 
readableness as a test of 
merit), Barrie the man of 
letters would cheerfully 
have parted with all the 
profits The Professor 
brought him to ransom it 
from a place of equality 
upon the shelves which 
were to hold Sentimental 
Tommy and Margaret 
Ogilvy. Then came The 
Little Minister, an unin- 
spired, rather cheapened 
version of book, 
nothing more. 

And then the change 
came. There seems to 
have happened what is 
apt to happen. You 
casually take hold of the 
Theatre; in a very little 
you find that the Theatre 
has seriously taken hold 
of you. The Wedding 
Guest comes next. It was 
not quite so individual a 
piece of work as its author can give us now, but it 
was a warm-blooded thing. One may note too, | 
think, Barrie’s growing interest in his new art by the 
experiment he makes as to how far pathology is justi- 
fied in the theatre. He uses madness, and very 
pathologically too. It was a daring thing to do. 

Quality Street was another step forward. It 
showed us, for one thing, how a dramatist of taste 
and sensibility could, by his very dialogue, create a 
picture more delicately and surely than all the scene- 
painting and costumery that money can buy. It was 
a charming play. Then came The Admirable Crich- 
ton, romance salted with satire: many will still think 
that this is Barrie’s best work for the stage. I am 
not sure; completest, in a sense, it may be. After 
this, Little Mary. The playwright’s difficulties have 
been discovered and conquered by this time; it is a 
masterpiece of skill. I have the habit (I don’t know 
why) of thinking of it as a sort of first cousin to 
Quality Street; there is, indeed, a likeness of tone 
in the two plays. But the later ranks high above the 
earlier, since intrinsic fancy must rank above extrinsic. 
Alice-sit-by-the-fire is satire again. How many people 
think of Barrie as a satirist? To this time belong a 
one-act play or so and Josephine, as to which last his 
practical mind seems to have blundered into thinking 
that an English theatrical audience either knew or 
cared anything about politics, could even tell you the 
name of the Chancellor of the Exchequer except at 
Budget times. What Every Woman Knows and two 
more one-act plays bring the record up to date. 
And some time or other there was born Peter Pan. 

I have never seen Peter Pan. I am probably the 
only playgoer in London who hasn’t. The dis- 


Photo by G. C. Beresyora, 


tinction was not an easy 
one to earn, and since 
any distinction is 
better than none now- 
adays, I don’t know how 
I shall ever make up my 
mind to forfeit it. But I 
remember saying to 
myself that as I was not 
very old, and the young 
fairy gentleman would 
certainly survive me, 
where was the hurry? 
Still, I have seen all the 
posters. | have heard, 
while pursuing my own 
avocations, shouts from 
the audience, shouts on 
the stage. I remember 
seeing a certain crocodile 
split open and forced to 
disgorge—no, it would be 
indecent to relate that. 
But I have been passed on 
the stairs by panting Red 
Indians and Pirates and a 
very woolly dog; and, 
anyhow, I shall certainly 
proceed to discuss Peter in company with the rest of 
his father’s plays—those of the past ten years, by 
which Barrie the playwright is fairly to be judged. 

He is probably most himself, most at his dramatic 
ease, in Peter Pan, since he is most able in it to treat 
the Theatre as a gigantic plaything. Much of the 
charm of all his work might be explained by the fact 
that he never loses and never lets his audience lose 
the exciting hovering of the mind between make- 
believe and reality which so endears the Theatre to a 
child. Iam not sure that this half-dread of reality is 
not a source of weakness to some of the other plays, 
but it is an obvious strength to Peter Pan. 

In Little Mary, now, the whole subject of the play is 
poised most artfully upon the very edge of the impos- 
sible. A wonderfully contrived atmosphere of play- 
ful mystery sustains the first act. But from then 
onwards it has needed all the author’s ingenuity, 
clever manipulation of a variety of characters, a 
freshening contrast of scenes, a tickling but never a 
taxing of the expectation of his audience, to carry the 
business to its ludicrous démouement. Nothing could 
be bolder, more apparently reckless than some of the 
devices he has used. To poke fun at theatricalities 
when by one false step sheer theatricality may at any 
moment appear the most obvious thing about the 
whole affair is pretty daring. Once, indeed, when 
father and son abruptly exchange chairs, remarking 
the while in all innocence upon the peculiar ways of 
actors with stage furniture, Barrie’s inveterate love of 
a game peeped through undisguisedly. But of its sort 
Little Mary is, to my recollection, unsurpassed, and 
nothing of its sort seems possible but to the author of it. 
The workmanship is so fine. In this play more than any 


J. M. Barrie. 
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of the others, we find, I 
think—and we need to 
find—Barrie’s power of com- 
pletelyenvisaging his effects. 
He is master in it not only 
of that one part of his 
material, the spoken dia- 
logue, he adds to it not 
merely the business to be 
done, but if he had not at 
every step taken into ac- 
count the whole activity of 
the stage, nicely calculated 
and balanced it, the delicate 
structure must have tumbled 
about him. Little Mary is, 
indeed, a triumph of the 
unaided art of play-writing. 

The Admirable Crichton is 
much solider stuff. I remem- 
ber once meeting the late 
Dr. Furnivall. One August 
it was ; he was trudging up 
a hill hatless, holding his big 
green umbrella, and I walked 
my bicycle at his side. I 


had lately begun to write plays, and my mind was much 
exercised upon construction and characterisation and 
the art and artifice of it all. 
dear feller,” said the old Doctor, “is a good story. 


Photo;by Alfred Ellis & Walery. 


SCENES FROM “QUALITY STREET.” 


Photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. 
Mr. Seymour Hicks and Miss Ellaline 
Terriss in ‘‘ Quality Street.’’ 


“What you want, my 


All the best plays in the 
world have got a good 
story to ’em.”’ Sol rode 
my bicycle on, thinking that 
out and a little bothered; 
it was some time before I 
could fix a meaning to it 
which I was happy in ac- 
cepting. 
true enough as long as we 
remember that the dramatic 
form is not the narrative, to 


But surely it is 


be thinly frescoed on paper, 
and that the mere plot of a 
play is not all its story. 
The story is a four-square 
thing only to be held up at 
all by the vividness and 
solidity of the characters, 
that themselves create it. 
Now in this sense The Ad- 
mirable Crichton is a good 
play, mainly because it has 
agoodstory. It isa refresh- 
ing story, a timely story, 
and a story eminently to 


have been written by a Scotsman living in luxurious 
snobbish England. One weakness of the play is curious. 
The “ big ’’ scene is not to be brought off, the hero and 
heroine cannot fall into each other’s arms without 


The homecoming. 
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Photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. Mr. Gerald du Maurier 
as the Hon. Ernest 
Photo by Alfred Eilts & Walery. Mr. Cyril Maude as Woolley in ‘‘ The 
js the Little Minister. Admirable Crichton.” 


-SCENES FROM “THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON.” 


Photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. 


The Earl of Loam and his yachting party, wrecked on a desolate island, find themselves so helpless they cannot even light a fire until Crichton, the butler, on 
their owning that here, on the island, he is the better man, comes to their assistance. The characters, reading from left to right, are : the Hon. Ernest Woolley 
(Mr. Gerald du Maurier), Tweeny (Miss Hilda Trevelyan), Rev. John Treherne (Mr. Chas. Maude), Crichton (Mr. Lyn Harding), and the Earl of Loam (Mr. Eric 
- 2 Lewis) and his three daughters the Ladies Mary, Catherine, and Agatha (Miss Miriam Clements, Miss Sybil Carlisle, and Miss Muriel Beaumont). 
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Photo by Alfred Lillis & Walery. 
Hungry and helpless, the Earl and his daughters and the rest, one after the other, humble themselves and yield to the mastery of the accomplished Crichton. 
In the civilised world they are above him; on the island, his resourcefulness and capacity for work make him their superior. 


on 
ey Photo by Alfred Ellis & 
ric : Crichton and the Lady Mary, who is to become Mrs. Crichton, waited upon in the hut by one of the Ear!’s less fortunate daughters. 
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SCENES FROM “PANTALOON.” 


Photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. 
Clown claims Columbine as his bride, with the consent of Pantaloon, her father ; but at the eleventh hour Harlequin, her lover, carries her off and marries her. 


Photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. ; 
Harlequin and Columbine, poor and desperate, return after years of ——— — Pantaloon, who had cast them off in anger, very old and lonely, and seek 
a nc on. 
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dropping into poetry in a 
friendly way. It isn’t their 
creator’s poetry either; an 
irritating modesty. I find 
a lack of dramatic life- 
blood here. Another weak- 
ness is instructive. It lies in 
the indeterminate conduct of 
the last act and springs, I 
think, from Barrie’s typical 
objection to forcing any of 
his characters into forfeiting 


our sympathy. If I am 
right, he was in a quandary 
over this last act. The 


butler could not marry the 
daughter of the house, that 
was clear; at least, it was 
to Barrie. 
For him, too, a dozen other 
flaccid solutions involving 


clear enough 


heroic lies and self-sacrifice 
and broken hearts were ruled 
Crichton must 
be sympathetic to the end. 


out also. 


How, then, to keep sym- 
pathy as well for Lady Mary? 
The issue is shirked, very 


cleverly shirked ; but the shirking of an obvious issue 


Photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. 


Photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. 


Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. A. E. Matthews 
as Alice and her son in “ Alice-sit=-by- 
the-Fire.”’ 


SCENE FROM 


ALICE-SIT-BY-THE-FIRE.” 


‘must always be a deadly 
weakness in a play. One 
quite minor point in Crichton 
has always amused me in- 
tensely. How providential 
that the yachting party 
should have thought to take 
a clergyman with them, so 
that when they did get 
thrown away on a desert 
island and some of them 
wanted to get married, the 
proprieties could all be ob- 
served, and never a blush 
brought to the cheek of the 
licenser of plays. There is 
yet arother comedy to be 
written around the agonies 
of a high-toned Anglican 
party in the 
dicament, and with only a 
Plymouth Brother ora Posi- 
tivist to fall back upon. 
But I think Barrie is not the 
man to write it, nor perhaps 
is this 
snobbish 


same pre- 


spiritually 
England 

country to write it for. 

No extranecus reason was needed to account for 


the 
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the enormous success of What Every Woman Knows. 
Had there been, I could have found one. It appeared 
at a time of great stress in the Woman’s movement, and 
must have proved a passing comfort—have provided 
a breathing space, as it were, if of only three hours— 
to the many whose consciences were a little overburdened 
by the surrounding struggle because here was a play so 
subtly reactionary. Barrie can be a very dangerous 
writer. He is apt to appeal, not vulgarly to the 
weakness of the flesh, but subtly to the weaknesses of 
the spirit. His loving contempt for human nature and 
his power of seeing mankind as an imaginative child 
sees its dolls, caring, as a rule, more fondly for the 
broken ones, is attractive, but it is not always stimu- 
lating. We must remember, too, that he addresses 
the theatre public, which needs, of all others, the 
severest doses of tonic. 

The first act of What Every Woman Knows is in 
itself, I dare say, the most flawless thing its author 
has done, and as a first act it is wholly admirable. The 
second act is as good as it can be. From there I find 
that, instead of developing, the play runs thin and tapers 
to its end. The political part is trivially dealt with 
and even the personal problem becomes a little vapid. 
It seems as if the dramatist had found himself with a 
subject that threatened to spread beyond his customary 
canvas, and had been forced upon a compromise. And 
he chose to sacrifice the importance and reality of his 
characters to the form of his play. The lighter touches 
are still put in with extraordinary skill. The final 
scene between husband and wife I remember as a 
masterpiece of comic decoration of a problem. But 
on consideration, they remain in my mind as a stucco 
couple. 

Of the two latest plays, one was coldly and the other 
rapturously received. No one would pretend that Old 


Photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. 


Miss Pauline Chase as 
Peter Pan. 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. J. M. Barrie. 
Friends ranked high among its fellows, still, I thought 
it was not only underrated, but grossly misunder- 
stood. When an author most carefully creates a little 
atmosphere of mystery and superstition, it shows clearly, 
it seems to me, that he does not mean to be thought 
writing a scientific treatise. An unconscious feeling 
among the better critics of the play may have been that 
a subject like the hereditary consequences of the drink 
habit should not be treated at all in the Theatre, except 
semi-scientifically and with a generous grasp of the 
problem, and if this were to be said about a full-length 
play, one could admit the esthetic justice of the judg- 
ment. But this suggestion that a man’s vices may suck. 
their creator dry, and then, like evil spirits, hover to 
seize some other victim near and dear to him, as I found 
it in Old Friends, I find to be the idea of a poet, and 
a terrible, pregnant, fascinating idea. There are not 
so many such going begging in one-act plays that we 
can afford to despise them. 

When I admire a thing and other people praise it, I 
am very jealous that it should be praised, as I think, 
properly. I wonder how many of the people who 
laughed consumedly at The Twelve-Pound Look know 
really how good a play it is. I think I am pre- 
pared to back it against any other one-act comedy 
that exists; and I know a few first-class ones, mostly 
not, I am sorry to say, in the English language. Apart 
from its technical excellence, that not a word is wasted 
(though there are, to be candid, just a couple or so of 
speeches I would take out to pronounce it flawless), 
and the marvellous ease with which every effect is made, 
the temper of the thing is so fine. People prate for and 
against there being no moral purpose in art. Can any 
woman of spirit walk out of the theatre after seeing 
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J. M. Barrie 


From a drawing by William Nicholson ( 1o@ 5 
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The Twelve-Pound Look without feeling an inch 
taller? If that’s not a high artistic achievement, I 
don’t know what is. 

Looking back, I notice two things about these re- 
marks of mine. The first is a tendency to insist upon 
the technical excellence of the plays. I take a natural 
interest in that, but I have been at the greater pains 
to point it out, because I know how people long to 
believe that with such an apparently naive genius as 
Barrie’s, inspiration is all, the work may come hap- 
hazard. It neither does nor can. 

The other thing is a trick of speaking of some of 
the plays always in the past tense. They were this, 
that, or the other ; we speak so of plays. Let those of 


us who love the Theatre lose not an opportunity of ex- 
posing the stupidities of a system under which our best 
plays, after their first money-making run, bid fair to 
perish under lock and key. 

I am pledged to the dramatic art, a Cinderella among 
her sisters, either most menially entreated or gaudily, 
too gaudily, attired (fairy godmothers have no taste). 
And I have a certain pride that the young lady should 
not only have attracted such a man as Barrie (that is a 
tribute to her vitality), but should have turned his casual 
patronage into a very earnest suit of her. He is the 
humanest of our dramatists. He brings fresh air into 
the Theatre, which is, Heaven knows, in need of such 
spiritual ventilation. 


J. M. BARRIE AND HIS BOOKS. 


By Dr. JAMES MOFFATT. 


N\ R. BARRIE’S novels, tales, and sketches run to 

eight volumes in the edition of 1897, and that 
does not include two of the later stories. This is a 
considerable output, even when one discounts minor 
tales and journalistic reprints like “‘ When a Man’s 
Single ’’ and “‘ My Lady Nicotine,” but the characteristic 
features are comparatively few. The local spirit of 
Thrums and a predilection for fantasy, particularly in 
child-life, dominate Mr. Barrie’s stories; one or the 
other, sometimes both, 
may be felt in all. The 
wonderful power of enter- 
ing into the queer, imagi- 
native world of children 
reappears in “ The Little 
White Bird,’ and forms 
one of the transitions to 
his dramatic work. But 
the insight into the piety 
and manners of the Scotch 
peasantry. is equally cha- 
racteristic. Here, too, as 
in R. D. Blackmore's 
novels, there is a dash 
of playful fantasy in the 
method, a quickness of 
fond perception which 
loves to play with the 
tender and even the grim 
idiosyncrasies of simple 
folk. Still, it is not un- 
til‘‘ Sentimental Tommy” 
and its sequel that the two 
characteristics fully blend. 
The earlier sketches stand 
by themselves. ‘“ The 
Little Minister,” in form 
as well as in date, lies = Photo by Fredk. Hollyer. 


between them and the Tommy stories. Then come 
the children’s books. 

Mr. Barrie in ‘‘ The Little White Bird”’ and “ Peter 
Pan” has made a success which is as truly his own 
as Lewis Carroll’s. A book about children is not always 
a book for children. Neither, as ‘“‘ Robinsoe Crusoe ”’ 
and ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ prove, is a book for children 
invariably a book about children. Mr. Barrie’s are 
generally both. Older readers, especially if they are 
subject to twinges of 
cooler criticism, will more 
than once feel that there 
is a perilous approach to 
sentimentalism in some of 
the chapters. Sentiment 
for sentiment’s sake is a 
pit close to the path of 
the idyllist, whether his 
idylls are of nature or 
childhood. On the other 
hand, a chapter like that 
entitled ‘‘A Confirmed 
Spinster ” in ‘‘ The Little 
White Bird ”’ touches the 
exact ‘chord of delicate 
pathos, and touches it for 
precisely the right length 
of time. Mr. Barrie can 
achieve this feat with an 
artistic sureness of touch, 
and his first sketches were 
distinguished as much by 
this note of imaginative 
regret, suggested rather 
than elaborated, as by 
their humour. 

What of these early 
3. M. Barete. sketches ? It is with a 
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From an etched portrait Margaret Ogilvy 
by Manesse. (Mr. J. M. Barrie’s 
Mother). 


“She is up now and dressed in her thick maroon wrapper; over her 
shoulders is a shawl not placed there by her own hands, and on her head 
a delicious mutch.”—From Margaret Ogilvy. 


feeling of hesitation that one starts to read over again 
“Auld Licht Idylls”” and “A Window in Thrums.” 
Books which had so commanding a success are apt to 
be disappointing after ten years. You try in vain to 
recapture the first fine careless rapture of enjoyment. 
But Mr. Barrie’s volumes have lasted. Sir Walter 
Scott, though anxious to say as much as possible for 
Richard Cumberland’s comedy of “ The Fashionable 
Lover,”’ was obliged to admit that the character of the 
Scotch servant had very little to distinguish it ‘ from 
the Gibbies and Sawneys which had hitherto possession 
of the stage as popular representatives of the Scotch 
nation.”” Mr. Barrie’s sketches of Thrums have been 
more successful. They opened up a phase of Scottish 
peasant life which was neither conventional nor familiar, 
and the delightful result is that they bear the test of 
re-reading, even though the mind has been dinted by 


the numerous imitations which followed the Thrums 
lead, and by the inevitable reaction against it. These 
two books live, as transcripts of real life. They are 
masterpieces of their class. They have their niche as 
secure as “‘Cranford.’’ The ‘‘ Auld Licht Idylls”’ es- 
pecially depicts a rugged tract of country manners 
which is rapidly being smoothed away, and its minute 
delicate realism makes it invaluable to the student of 
Scottish morals and religion during the middle of the 
nineteenth century. It is a book to confound any 
twentieth-century Buckle, and one of those documents 


Drawn by J. M. Gleeson. The Window of Thrums. 

“On the bump of green round which the brae twists, at the top of the 
brae,-and within cry of T’nowhead Farm, still stands a one-story house, 
whose whitewashed walls, streaked with the discoloration that rain leaves, 
look yellow when the snow comes.” 


which will rejoice the heart of some Macaulay among 
our grandchildren. ‘“‘ Cranford,” in point of literary art, 
is perhaps its nearest analogue in English, but it is a 
far cry from the demure and prim 
manners of Mrs. Gaskell’s ladies to the 
rough vigour of Thrums. 


““Once a year the dominie added to his 
income by holding cock-fights in the old 
school. This was at Yule, and the same 
practice held in the parish school of 
Thrums. Every male scholar was ex- 
pected to bring a cock to the school, and 
to pay a shilling to the dominie for the 
privilege of seeing it killed there. The 
dominie was the master of the sports, 
assisted by the neighbouring farmers, 
some of whom might be elders of the 
Church. Three rounds were fought. By 
the end of the first round all the cocks 
had fought, and the victors were then 
pitted against each other. The cocks that 


From a photograph. 


survived the second round were eligible 
for the third, and the dominie, besides 


The his shilling, got every cock killed. Some- 


“Sentimental Tommy.” _ times, if allstories be true, the spectators 
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» : 
— From a photo by Sabbath at 
Drawn by J, Bernard Partridge. G. W. Wilson, T’nowhead 
“The square foot of glass where Jess sat in her chair and looked From “ Auld Licht Idylls.” 


cown the brae.”—From A Window in Thrums. 


4 

Drawn by J. Bernard *Look Hard!” Drawn by Wiliam Hatherell. Grizel. 
5 From “ The Little Minister.” From “‘ Sentimental Tommy.” 


j SCENES FROM THE NOVELS AND_STORIES OF J. M. BARRIE. 
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Drawn by J. Be:nard Partridge. “Passing the 


Arcadia.” 
From “ My Lady Nicotine.” 


were fighting with each other before the third round con- 
cluded.” 

The Cranford ladies would have fainted at the sight of 
such savagery, and shuddered even to hear of it. But 
Mr. Barrie etches in the rude as well as the delicate lines 
of the sketch. The reader, according to his taste, 


4 


Bernard Pariridg’. it; his 


From Tommy and Grizel.” 


dwells on Jess and Leeby or on the poaching and political 
riots, on the strict, narrow piety of the Auld Lichts 
or on the wilder naturalism of the dominie and his 
congenial neighbours. The author’s personal leaning 
is unmistakable ; only he is too sound an artist to 
exaggerate in the direction of idealism or realism. 

But it is one thing to produce exquisite cameos, another 
thing to fill a broad canvas. This trite reflection is 
forced upon the critic who turns from the early stories 
to the later novels. It is the whimsical local colour 
which saves “ The Little 


ordinary. 


” 


Minister’ from becoming 


little 


The Thrums worthies, with their 


J. M. Barrie. 


From ‘‘ English Humorists of To-Day,” by J. A. Hammerton, 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


From the cartoon by Oliver Paque. 
q 


oddities, reappear. They are not a chorus in the 
background, for there is neither background nor fore- 
ground to the scenes. The inhabitants of Thrums 
cross and re-cross, with Gavin Dishart and the Egyptian 
flitting in and out; they are all living, whereas Lord 
Rintoul and his friend are lay-figures. On page after 
page the author’s brush puts in the local setting with 
inimitable skill: 

‘‘Rintoul’s so fond o’ the leddyship ’at is to be, that 
when she was at the school in Edinbury he wrote to her 
ilka day. Kaytherine Crummie telled me that, and she 
Says aince you’re used to it, writing letters is as easy as 
skinning moles. I dinna ken what they can write sic a 
heap about, but I daur say he gies her his views on the 
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“*He tried to cry ‘Woman!’ 
sternly, but lost the word.”’ 
From “ The Little Minister.” (Cassell.) 


Chartist agitation and the potato disease, and she’ll write 
back about the romantic sights o’ Edinbury and the ser- 
mons o’ the grand preachers she hears. Sal, though, those 
grand folk has no religion to speak o’, for they’re a’ English 
kirk.”’ 

We read the book for these touches of the humour 
whichsprings from con- 
trasts and incongrui- 
ties. Mr. Barrie enjoys 
them himself ; he pre- 
fers running after them 
to proceeding with the 
real business of the 
plot, and he has not 
the heart to work out 
the logical tragedy of 
it. Of course, as 
Stevenson playfully 
objected, Gavin and 
the Egyptian were 
never meant to marry. 
One can guess how the 
author of ‘‘ The Master 
of Ballantrae would 
have handled the pair 
of lovers. But Mr. 
Barrie is kind to his 
puppets and_ tender 


the expense of artistic and psychological probabilities. 
The melodramatic scene at the flood is supposed 
to sweep away the opposition of the Auld Lichts 
to their minister’s mésalliance, and the curtain falls 
on happiness all round. This is delightful, but it 
evades the real issue. Even if Gavin and the gypsy 
had married, the dramatic moments must have come 
after marriage, in the readjustment of the little pre- 
judiced community and the handsome daughter of the 
Philistines. No one can help feeling this as he lays 
down the book, and his gratitude for a happy ending 
is tempered by a persistent suspicion that the pleasure 
has been gained at too great a cost. ‘“ The Little 
Minister,”’ in fact, is an expanded idyll of the Auld 
Lichts, which ceases to be an idyll just because its 
scale is too large. There are bits of incomparable pathos 
and wit in it, but the bits do not hold together. Fantasy 
throws up jets of spray for sketches ; it does not carry 
a sustained wave of energy. 

This conviction—that Mr. Barrie has a genius for 
the sketch or study rather than for the novel—is con- 
firmed by ‘“‘ Sentimental Tommy ” and its sequel. Here 
the limitations of the artist become evident, even in 
his cleverness. The former story owes its fascination 
to the Thrums background and to the uncanny know- 
ledge born of the author’s instinctive sympathy with 
child-life. The first twelve chapters could have been 
written by no other novelist of the day. They are not 
only supremely fine, but a partial unity ; the rest are 
a series of studies with Tommy more or less in the 
centre. The Painted Lady episodes verge on melo- 
drama. Grizel is more vital than Babbie, perhaps 
because she is not grown up, perhaps on account of 
her sombre background. Mr. Barrie is kinder to her 
than to Elspeth, who is shadowed by the brilliance of 
her “ masterful’ brother. Where the indefinable charm 
of the book lies is in its description of the children’s 


to his public, even at 


Tommy crouching behind Haggart’s stone. 


From “Sentimental Tommy.” (Cassell.) 
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make-believe, and above all in the subtle analysis of 
Tommy’s nature. The former is a triumph, the latter 
is a tour de force. ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy”’ recalls 
Richardson in more ways than one ; if Richardson had 
written with a Puck-like spirit at his elbow, the resem- 
blance would have been still closer in matter as well as 
in method, for Tommy Sandys in after-life liked also 
to live in a flower-garden of ladies, and he too suffered 
from what is called the artistic temperament. 

One aspect of Tommy, his 
literary conscience for the 
right word and his puncti- 
lious attention to style, was 
supposed to be a study of 
Stevenson. This drew a 
remonstrance 
from the latter. 


humorous 
He wrote to 
the author in mock anxiety : 
“What is to become of me 
afterwards ? You say care- 
fully—methought anxiously 
—that I was no longer me 
I cannot 
what 
It’s no forgery ? 
When 
“Tommy and Grizel”’ ap- 
peared in 1goo, it was found 
that Tommy was _ indeed 
hanged. 


when I grew up. 
bear this suspense : 
is it ? 
and AM I HANGIT ?” 


Hanged, not as 
Stevenson feared, but 
hanged all the same. Phil- 
andering with an aristocratic 
lady, he climbs over a garden 
wall, is caught by an iron 
spike which suspends him 
by the neck of his coat, 
and slowly chokes to death. 
““They say that in such a 
moment a man reviews all his past life. I don’t know 
whether Tommy did that, but his last reflection before 
he passed into unconsciousness was ‘ Serves me right!’ 
Perhaps it was only a little bit of sentiment for the end.”’ 
In ‘‘ Tommy and Grizel’”’ Mr. Barrie has devoted over 
four hundred pages to the delineation—dissection would 
be a better word—of a poseury and a philanderer, a clean 
and simple artist in life as well as in words, who admires 
and would have others admire, himself, who has a fine 
esthetic sense of human life and likes to play leading 


Photo by Fredk. Hollyer. 


réles in it as he did with Corp Shiach and the girls in 
the Den. If a reader declares it is unreal, Mr. Barrie 
would probably answer, “It is unreal; that is the 
humour and tragedy of the business.” But, after open- 
ing Tommy’s eyes tardily to the consequences of his 
sentimentalism, need he have hanged him ? Grizel and 
Tommy were meant to live on, after their ordeal, just 
as Mr. Dishart and Babbie were not meant to marry. 
One resents the hard fate of Grizel with the crooked 
smile and the straight soul, 
by far the strongest char- 
acter Mr. Barrie has ever 
drawn. In “The Nigger 
of the Narcissus ’’ the hero’s 
death was pre - ordained. 
Mr. Conrad’s wonderful 
study of morbid tempera- 
ment could not have ended 
artistically otherwise; 
Jimmy’s fate looms on the 
reader from the moment 
that the negro steps aboard. 
But Tommy’s accident is a 
trifle gratuitous. He may 
have been, in spite of his 
beard and years, a boy who 
never grew up, a [connois- 
seur in emotions, a boy who 
loved make-believe till he 
lost the power of yielding to 
any great passion like love. 
Grizel ‘‘ knew that, despite 
all he had gone through, he 
was still a boy. And boys 
cannot love. Oh, is it not 
cruel to ask a boy to love ?”’ 
But, after what Tommy 
had passed through, he must 
have changed and deepened. 
Mr. Barrie, with his predilection for the whimsical and 
the childlike, shrinks from facing this maturing of the 
soul in the graver issues of manhood, though he catches 
a glimpse of the depth beyond the shallows in Grizel, 
and with a gesture of despair he jerks the story to an 
inglorious conclusion. 
dramatic. 


J. M. Barrie. 


It is not dramatic, it is melo- 
The author had dramatic gifts, but, as his 
plays prove, he was self-critical enough, after “‘ Tommy 
and Grizel,” to develop these outside the field of the 
novel proper. 
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SCENES FROM “PETER PAN.” 


Photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. 
Wendy and her brothers playing in the nursery at bedtime with their father and mother and the dog. 


Photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. 


The arrival of Peter Pan. 
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Peter Pan and the children sorrowing for Wendy, 


Photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. 


e house that Peter and the lost boys have built for her. 


Wendy ard the littl 
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Photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. 


Peter Pan and Wendy returning to their home in the tree-tops. 


Photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. 
Peter Pan and the boys aboard the pirate ship. 
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“THE BOOKMAN” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


OCTOBER, I9IO. 


Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should 


be forwarded not later than the 15th of the month to 


“ The Prize Page,” 


petition No. 2; 


THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


The date oes above for sending in answers does not apply to Competitors resident abroad, except in the case of com- 
answers from foreign or Colonial readers for competitions 1, 3 and 4 (the subjects of these being the same 


each month) will be admisstble to the first competitions that are adjudicated upon after the date of their receipt. 


I.—A PRIZE OF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


IT.—A PrizE OF THREE NEW Books is offered for the 


THE LAME ENGLISHMAN. 
(Cassell.) 
“The Army Surgeon made him limbs; 
Said he, ‘ They’re only pegs ; 
But there’s as wooden members quite, 
As represent my legs.’ ”’ 
Hoop, Faithless Nelly Gray. 


(Miss E. A. Pearson, Heath House, Fleet, Hants.) 


By WARWICK DEEPING. 


THE MAN WHO ROSE AGAIN. By JosePpH HockING. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


best quotation from English Literature, in not 


more than eight lines of verse or one hundred 
words of prose, applicable to the reception in 
the House of Commons of the Women’s En- 


franchisement Bill. 


IIl.—A Priz— oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the 
best review in not more than one hundred 
words of any recently published book. Com- 
petitors should give the names of authors and 
publishers at head of their reviews. 


IV.—A copy of THE BookMAN will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for THE BoOKMAN Competitions. 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 


submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 
I.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is awarded to JOHN F, 
LocKHEAD, of 205, Nithsdale Road, Glasgow, for 


the following : 


THE NORTH POLE. By CoMMANDER 
RoBeErT E. PEARY. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


‘* By ways no gaze could follow, a course 
unspoiled of Cook.”’ 
RUDYARD KIPLING, 
The Three Decker (The Seven Seas). 


We also select for printing : 


THE LOST HALO. By PErRcy WHITE. 
(Methuen.) 


‘‘ And the Abbot declared that when no- 
body twigg’d it, 
Some rascal or other had popped in and 
prigg’d 
Ingoldsby Legends. 
(H. L. Mawson, 43, Fountain Street, 
Park Lane, Leeds, Yorks.) 


A DANGEROUS WOMAN. 
ROWLANDS. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


“To beguile 
And to hurt 
With a smile 
And desert, 
Is the wile 
Of a flirt!” 
J. A. Sterry, A Shorthand Sonnet. 


(Rev. B. F. Relton, 66, Sydney 
Street, Chelsea, S.W.) 


By E. A. 


Drawn by E. T, Reed. 


““ The big books all agree in this, 
’Tis reckless and unwise 
To sit upon the Porcupine, 
Because you'd have to rise. 


H. RicHarpson, The Porcupine. 


(Norah E. Goodbody, Inchmore, Clara, King’s Co.) 


The 


THE STOWAWAY. 


““Tt seems he had taken 
A light breakfast—bacon, 
An egg—with a little broiled haddock 
A round and a half of some hot butter’d toast, 
With a slice of cold sirloin from yesterday's roast.’ 
Baruam, Ingoldsby Legends (The Knight and the Lady). 


(Miss G. Pitt, 15, Regent’s Park Terrace, N.W.) 
A MODERN OUTLOOK. By J. 


By Louis Tracy. (Ward, Lock.) 


—at most 


A. Hopson. 
(Herbert & Daniel.) 


““* Where are you going to, my pretty maid ? ° 
‘Into Society, stranger,’ she said. 


‘ How will you get there, adventurous maid ? ” 


‘I guess I’ve a “‘ pile J 
CotsForD Dick, Over the Fishpond to Fashion. 
(Miss L. Mugford, Cedar Lawn, Sutton-at-Hone, 
nr. Dartford, Kent.) 


The dhrums 
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“The Thrums.” 


Reproduced from Punch by special permission 
of the proprietors. 


that will do it,’ she said.’’ 


II.—The Prize for the best four or six lines of original 
verse expressing the sentiments of a holiday- 


maker returning to work has 
been divided, and we are send- 
ing Two NEw NovVELs to 
E. E. Brazier, of Glenholm, 
Clifton Street, Stourbridge, 
and Two to E. G. Hocan, of 
19, Gedling Grove, Notting- 
ham, for the following : 


Why was the respite given ?—That summer 
blue, 
And sea’s fair sheen, and cloud, and air, 
and bird, 


Might mingle in thy handwork each its hue. 


Fair were the days with joys, and life was 
bright, 
And fair shall be the product of thy toil 
Through days made glorious with God’s 
treasured light. 


(Miss E. E. Brazier.) 


Back to work! 
work ! 
Back from a month with Sarah and the 

boys ! 
Ah me! the ceaseless rushing and the 
noise!.. 
And so no more my office toil I'll shirk. 
Rightheartily I grasp thee, good goose quill: 
I left not home with half so good a. will. 


(E. G. Hogan.), 


Nay, rather, back from 
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We also commend the verses sent in by Albert E. 
Halliday (Leeds), Harold Weston (London, W.C.), Nora 
Sinnock (Portishead), Edith M. Hills (Radlett), James 
E. Ruddle (Trowbridge), Miss C. C. Brown (Heswall), 
Edith G. Owen (London, N.), Miss K. Blaxill (Streatham 
Hill, S.W.), Miss L. Mugford (Sutton-at-Hone), C. S. H. 
(London, N.), Caroline Coxan (New Malden), Miss A. 
Watson (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Marion Burd (Solihull), 
A. J. (South Norwood, S.E.), Bertram J. Saunders 
(Pontypridd), Lydia Dean (Wishaw), Joseph Veness 
(Bromley), A. Clarke (High Wycombe), Jas. J. Nevin 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), Jess Pescod (Aylesbury), Miss L. 
Dodd (Enfield), Mabel Roberts (Cardiff), J. S. Smith 
(Newport-on-Tay), Duns Scotus (Bishops Stortford), 
H. W. Cornelius (Wandsworth Common, S.W.), Nora 
Kildare (Glasgow), Edith H. Wheeler (Manchester), Clara 
J. Terry (Keighley), Mary G. Patterson (Upper Nor- 
wood), B. Daly (Liverpool), Mrs. Stirling (Glenfarg), 
Chas. W. Howe (East Ham), R. H. G. Byrne (Leeds), 
Mary C. Jobson (Middleton-one-Row), Chas. Webb 
(King’s Lynn), Miss E. C. Rhodes (Harrogate), A. H. 
Mannington Sayers (Sheffield), Miss J. Howden (Elie), 
Rev. F. Hern (Rowlands Castle), Mrs. Rooke (Oxford), 
Miss M. E. Clifford (Sidcup), Richard O'Neill (Ipswich), 
Miss H. E. Palmer (Bristol), John E. Melvin (Alloa, 
N.B.), Miss E. A. Pearson (Fleet), Miss J. M. Chafer 
(Doncaster), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Brighton), Vivien 


SCENES FROM “WHAT 


Photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. Miss Hilda Trevelyan as 


Maggie Wylie, in ‘“‘ What 
Every Woman Knows.” 


Ford (Bristol), William Tranter (Manchester), Miss 
N. W. Byng (Ryde, I. W.) and J. Ewing (Cambridge). 


EVERY WOMAN KNOWS.” 


Photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. 


John Shand, the railway porter, breaking nightly into the house of the Wylies to study from the books in their library, is surprised by Alick Wylie, his daughter 


Maggie, and his two sons, and taken for a burglar. 
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III.—The Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Miss EMILiz Situ, of All Saints’ Vicarage, 
Hull, for the following : 


THINGS THAT NO ONE TELLS. By Erner C. Mayne. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


The set of studies making up this delicately distinguished 
book ave just the things that no one tells, and that matter so 
much more than the things that are told. Love-stories, too 
little acknowledged to rank even as disappointments ’’; tiny 
tragedies with no more dramatic culmination than a lady’s 
having two umbrellas to carry home; the collection of photo- 
graphs shown to some callers—to most men and many women 
the whole will seem much ado about nothing. The few will 
recognise it as life, life as they know it, not as novelists represent 
it, seen under a microscope of rare power. 


Among the best of the many other reviews sent in 
are : 


THE BRIDE OF THE MISTLETOE. By James LANE ALLEN. 
(Macmillan.) 


The temerity of its ideals and the minuteness of its intro- 
spection dominate this book. Both are stretched to breaking- 
point, but both achieve the magnificent: that is because Mr. 
Allen is an impassioned artist. His characters do not converse 
in stage heroics; neither do they deal in the pungent crudities 
of life; but, if Shakespeare had been a modern novelist, he 
might have conducted their dialogue in an identical manner. 
The story lifts us to a high, clear atmosphere of the soul, where 
everything is rarefied; and, should we see the figure of Un- 
blenching Realism, far distant, we turn away our eyes. 


(Miss Beatrix Terry, 374, Brixton Road, S.W.) 


HEDWIG IN ENGLAND. By the Author of ‘“ Marcia in 
Germany.” (Heinemann.) 


The author of ‘“‘ Hedwig in England ”’ has fallen a victim 
to that mistake common to so many writers when they are 
describing other nations than their own. That is, she has 
taken a type (or, as in this case, two) and made it stand for the 
whole. She has placed her heroine first in a rich society set, 
and then in a shabby-genteel suburban one. And yet neither 
of these is the type that we would say stood out above all others 
as English. But the book is decidedly amusing, and many 
of the comparisons are just and arresting. 


(Joan Harvey Hall, Deeside Lodge, Aboyne, 
Aberdeenshire.) 


WRITTEN IN THE RAIN. By Joun TREVENA. 
(Mills & Boon.) 


There is a touch of real pathos in these stories which brings 
them very near the heart of the reader. One can smell the 
damp earth, can hear the cry of Nature as insistent as the 
elemental cry must always be, and thus one is led to under- 
stand the vastness of those realities which men pass by, and 
yet think they live. Weird some of the histories are, but full 
of fascination because they are penned by one who, looking on 
human nature in the rough as it were, is able also to perceive 
the Divine Nature therein contained. 


(Miss J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool.) 


A WEEK AT THE SEA. By Haro.tp Avery. 
(Stanley Paul & Co.) 


One of the best pieces of humorous fiction published this 
autumn. The adventures of Mr. Skittlebury during his week 
at the sea are told in a delightfully breezy fashion, and one 
thoroughly enters into the holiday spirit of the author. With 
all its skittishness, though, there is a ‘“‘deep-laid plot,” and a 
villain or two; but Mr. Avery’s villains are almost as refreshing 


as the virtuous folk he introduces us to, and we are inclined 
to feel sorry for the black sheep of the tale. Altogether ’tis 
an enjoyable book and one well worth the reading. 


(Miss Jess Pescod, Caxton Villa, Tring Road, Aylesbury.) 


STORM AND TREASURE. By H.C. BatLtey. (Methuen.) 


This historical romance, dealing with the revolt in La Vendée 
during the Revolution, is written in the author’s usual spirited 
style. The Vicomte Alain de Jan, with his ready wit and nimble 
sword, is one of Mr. Bailey’s characteristic heroes. He attracts 
the love of two very different women—high-minded Yvette, 
with her pride of race and enthusiasm for a losing cause, and 
Lucelle the plebeian, with her deep warm-hearted nature, 
ready to sacrifice all for love; while ever entertaining is the 
delightful Jerry Wild, who with his good-natured cynicism finds 
men worse than he thought, “‘ but better worth liking.”’ 


(G. M. Elwood, Abbey Park Road, Grimsby.) 


THE OTHER SIDE. By Horace A. VACHELL. (Nelson.) 


Theories concerning the ‘“‘ inner mind ’’ and “ the other side ”’ 
are seldom woven into a novel. Mr. Vachell gives us much 
food for thought; so vividly and sympathetically does he 
describe the wanderings of David’s soul that we cannot but feel 
they are his own experiences. Apart from its scientific interest, 
the novel is an unusually artistic one; all its people and their 
actions are intensely human. Perhaps the story reminds us of 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Christmas Carol.’’ The two books are similar in 
that both Scrooge and David are enabled to lead better lives 
on account of the journeyings of their souls. 


(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 14, Forester Road, Bath.) 


THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT. By Mrs. GEorRGE WEmyss. 
(Constable.) 


A delicate and dainty sketch of a charming aunt. Endowed 
with gifts of comprehension and love which endear her to the 
children, her relative position to different mothers is humor- 
ously portrayed. Though some of the children’s sayings might 
sound profane if quoted without the context, there is no flippancy 
in the tone of the book. One puts it down with regret that 
it is so soon finished, but with pleasure in the thought that 
the unselfish aunt is to have her chance of happiness in a home 
of her own. 


(Mrs. Heath, Failand, Paignton, South Devon.) 


Of the other reviews sent in (some of which are as 
good as those we have found space to print) we specially 
commend those received from Lucy Isabel Armstrong 
(Hoylake), Michael A. Teale (Leeds), Adalbert P. Curtis 
(Dudley), Harold Weston (London, W.C.), Cicely L. 
Brown (Heswall), A. G. Campbell (Bath), Mrs. Fosdick 
(Hexham), Lucy M. Peaton (Gt. Yarmouth), Florence 
Dunford (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Hilda M. Campbell 
(Bath), Mrs. Dutton (Ramsgate), Mattie K. A. Nesbitt 
(Upper Norwood, S.E.), Gwendoline C. Perks (Norwich), 
Miss G. Wood (Bishops Stortford), H. W. Cornelius 
(Wandsworth Common, S.W.), Vivien Ford (Bristol), 
A. H. M. Sayers (Sheffield), Arthur H. Hill (Birmingham), 
Evelyn M. Abbott (Old Malton), Mrs. Rooke (Oxford), 
R. A. Sharp (Canterbury), D. K. Milum (Acton, W.), 
Mrs. Stirling (Glenfarg), J. Young (Edinburgh), Jas. A. 
Richards (Tenby), and E. Percy Adam (Nottingham). 


IV.—The PrizE oF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘‘ THE 
BookMAN”’ is awarded to J. E. HoLttoway, 
of ‘‘ Magnolia,’’ Stellenbosch, South Africa. 
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Photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. 


After hearing John Shand’s story, the Wylie tamily agree to encourage him in his studies and help him to fulfil his ambitions if he will undertake to marry the 
unmarriageable Maggie, and John considers the point. 


Photo by Alfred Ellis &. Walery. 
Scene in the Committee Room of John Shand, who has risen in life and is putting up for Parliament. 
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A PUBLISHER’S CENTENARY. 


I, 


1810—1910. 


HE well-known publishing firm of James Nisbet 
& Co. completes the hundredth year of its ex- 
istence this month. In its century of life great changes 
have come over the thought and life of the nation, and 
these changes are perhaps reflected more faithfully in 
books than in anything else; books that were once 
phenomenally popular have no longer any sale, and if 
they were republished would 
make no appeal to a pre- 
sent -day public; they 
answered fully to some need 
of their own time, but the 
world has gone on and got 
out of touch with them, and 
the new age has called forth 
new books to satisfy the 
different needs of the modern 
spirit. It is only the few 
greater books that outlast a 
century, because their roots 
go deeper than the shifting 
tastes and opinions of their 
own generation and take 
hold upon the inmost soul, 
the unchanging principle 
of things. 

James Nisbet, the founder 
of the firm, was a religious- 
minded Scotsman of the 
Evangelical type, a type 
which was then coming into 
the ascendant in thereligious 
world. He was born on 
February 3, 1785, the son of 
a small farmer in Kelso who 
afterwards served in the 
15th Foot and was discharged with the rank of sergeant ; 
he came to London in 1803, and having worked in an 
office there for seven years, on October 16, 1810, started 
business on his own account as a bookseller and pub- 
lished at 15, Castle Street, Oxford Street, not far from 
the firm’s present premises in Berners Street. 

In harmony with his character, the business Mr.Nisbet 
established was for the sale of books of an Evangelical 
and instructive kind. The Evangelical of those days 
was no sectarian, but represented rather a school of 
Christian thought which was then growing great in 
influence and power, and Mr. Nisbet’s intention seems 
to have been to provide books which would express and 
cultivate Christian thought agreeable to this form of 
religious life; and his insight into the needs of the 
time proved to be remarkably correct. ; 

He began on a very modest scale, limiting himself 


at first almost entirely to the sale of books, the first book 
he dealt in being John Brown’s “ Christian Journal,’ 
published by Alexander Leadbetter, of Kelso. As he 
proceeded to take a more and more active part in the 
religious and philanthropic movements of the time he 
came to be known as a man who strove to represent in 
his life and in his trade the religious activities of the 
living world about him. 
Gradually his business ex- 
tended, and presently he 
started to publish as well as 
to sell an increasing number 
of books and tracts of the 
type that was so widely 
read nearly a century ago. 
From that time to the 
‘forties the firm republished 
also many favourite religious 
books by some of the older 
writers, such as Doddridge’s 
“Rise and Progress,’’ Wil- 
berforce’s ‘‘ Practical View,” 


and several of Bunyan’s 
works. 
During the decade be- 


ginning 1840, Messrs. Nisbet 
began to produce a long 
series of volumes entitled 
“Exeter Hall Lectures.” 
These lectures were by a 
number of the more dis- 
tinguished lay and clerical 
leaders of the Churches ; 
they covered a wide variety 
subject, were of a 

solid, educative character, 
and when completed comprised about twenty hand- 
some volumes, and their continuous sale for many 
years testified to the value put upon them by the book- 
buying public. 

Another remarkably successful book of theirs was 
“ Life in Earnest,” by Dr. James Hamilton, the accom- 
plished preacher who succeeded to the pulpit of Edward 
Irving ; and in the ’fifties the firm published the first 
series of ““ Hymns of Faith and Hope,” by Dr. Horatius 
Bonar, a few years later seeing the completion of the 
second and third series. These hymns met with a very 
warm welcome from the religious public, and are now too 
well known to require any comment. 

In the third quarter of last century the name of 
Miss Catherine Marsh as a popular religious writer was 
almost a household word. About 1856 Nisbets’ pub- 
lished her ‘‘ Life of Captain Hedley Vicars,” a biography 


James Nisbet. 
From a painting. of 
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which had an extraordinarily large circulation. For 
many years it was perhaps the best known of all re- 
ligious biographies ; it was a familiar volume in practi- 
cally every religious household ; if it was not on the shelf 
in the library it was lying well-thumbed on the drawing- 
room table ; and now after fifty years it is still being 
reprinted. A series of smaller books by the same 
author went through edition after edition, but have 
not had the same staying power; her Life of her 
father, Dr. William Marsh, was commended by Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Meanwhile, outside publishing circles, Mr. Nisbet had 
been working untiringly, spending both his time and 
his money liberally in the spread of religious teaching 
and in the cause of social reform. He co-operated with 
W. Brodie Gurney in the founding of the Sunday School 
Union, and was counted as a man who could always be 
relied upon to help in any movement for the betterment 
of the people. He was admitted to the Freedom of the 
City of London, was elected Renter Warden of the 
Stationers’ Company, and held among many other 
offices that of Director and Trustee of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution. ‘‘ His house was the centre of 
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Facsimile of note in James Nisbet’s handwriting on the fly-leaf of ‘The 
Christian Journal,” by John Brown, the first bock published by the firm. 


a large portion of the vital Christianity of the last forty 
years in London,” as Dr. Bonar said in the funeral 
sermon that he preached on Mr. Nisbet. Withal, his 
business prospered, and about 1820 he found it necessary 
to remove to larger premises at 21, Berners Street. Here, 
in 1845, Mr. James Watson joined him as a partner in 
the firm, and on Mr. Nisbet’s death in 1854 Mr. Watson 
became head of the business, and until his demise in 
1880 sedulously maintained its high traditions and 
widened the scope of it. 

What middle-aged man who ever loved books when 
he was a boy has not a warm corner in his heart for 
R. M. Ballantyne ?—the “ Ballantyne the Brave ”’ 
who so influenced Stevenson. Nisbets’ started the 
publication of his famous stories in 1863, and they have 
probably enjoyed a wider and longer popularity among 
young readers than the stories of any modern author in 
the same field. They are still in constant demand, and 
some of them are now being utilised for educational 
purposes. The books of the late Rev. J. R. Macduff, 
D.D., which appealed, of course, to a very different 
constituency, were also issued by Messrs. Nisbet, and 
their sales again were exceptionally large, two of them, 
“Morning and Night Watches” and ‘“‘ The Mind and 
Words of Jesus,”’ being now in their three hundred and 
twenty-third and three hundred and forty-first thousand 
respectively. 

To say nothing of their many other successful publi- 
cations, Messrs. Nisbet published the sensationally 
prophetic volumes of Dr. Cumming; books by Dr. 
Binney and Dr. Parker, Mr. Campbell’s predecessors 
at the City Temple; by Bishops Bickersteth and 
Rowley Hill, the Rev. Baptist Noel, Canon Bell, Dean 
Pigou, Dean Farrar, and many another famous clergy- 
man who has been popular both as preacher and author. 
They have published for Dr. Torrey, the noted American 
evangelist, during the last fifteen years; and for the 
Rev. Andrew Murray, whose first book, ‘‘ Abide in 
Christ,’’ issued in 1881, has reached a circulation of over 
a hundred thousand copies ; and from their house have 
come many books for girls by such writers as Mrs. 
Emma Marshall, Mrs. L. T. Meade, and the author of 
‘“The Wide, Wide World.”” But perhaps one of their 
chief triumphs came with the publication of the works of 
Frances Ridley Havergal. They issued a small book 
of hers in 1872, and followed this a year or two later with 
three little volumes of religious poetry—‘‘ The Ministry 
of Song.”’ ‘Under the Surface,” and ‘‘ Under His 
Shadow ”—-which were received with enthusiasm by the 
public to whom they were addressed, and were suc- 
ceeded by a series of prose books for religious instruction. 
Miss Havergal’s poems became so popular that they 
were re-issued in large illustrated editions, and in this 
form commanded immense sales for many years. Her 
premature death in 1879 had the effect of intensifying 
the world’s interest in her work, and an unprecedented 
demand arose for her various volumes of poetry in the 
early years of the eighties. Her ‘‘ Life and Memorials,”’ 
written by her sister, has attained a circulation of over 
half a million. 
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Of recent years the firm has 
published a good deal of general 
literature, such as King’s “ His- 
tory of Italian Unity ” and “Italy 
To-day”; Lady Lugard’s “A 
Tropical Dependency ”’; books by 
Hilaire Belloc on Danton and on 
Robespierre ; several by that 
eminent writer on economics, 
J. A. Hobson ; “ The Story of the 
Tweed,” by Sir Herbert Maxwell ; 
Agnes Weston’s “ Life Among the 
Blue-Jackets ” ; and divers stories 
of adventure by Gordon Stables. 

But in the main Messrs. Nisbet 
have long been recognised now as 
Church publishers; the authors 
connected with the Church of 
England for whom they have pub- 
lished have been so numerous that 
the firm has won a settled reputa- 
tion as one of the leading Church 
publishing houses in London. 
Turning over a catalogue of their books written by 
the chief Church dignitaries of to-day and yesterday 
and by prominent laymen in the world of religious 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


thought, noting how long it is 
since some of these books first 
appeared, and the extent of 
their circulations, one cannot 
but reflect that a book of good 
average ability that has a re- 
ligious basis certainly seems to 
have, even as a _ marketable 
commodity, quite ten times the 
vitality of the average novel. 
To mark the opening of this 
hundred and first year of their 
business activity and to emphasise 
the fact that they are still growing 
as well as living, Messrs. Nisbet 
have certain further developments 
in preparation for this autumn, 
and in particular will inaugurate 
a notable departure in the way of 
a more extensive publication of 
books of an educational description. 
They make it abundantly clear 
that whatever other changes have 
happened with the passing of years, the enterprising and 
progressive spirit of their founder remains with them 
still, a guiding and a potent influence. 


James Watson. 


II. 


MESSRS. JAMES NISBET & CO. 
A Personal Note. 


BOUT half a century ago the firm of Messrs. James 
Nisbet & Co. consisted of Mr. James Watson, 
Mr. Thomas Taylor, and Mr. James Murray. Mr. 
Watson, formerly a linen-draper, came from Kelso to 
London to be with Mr. James Nisbet probably about 
1845, when the business had been carried on for a few 
years in Castle Street. Mr. James Murray would no 
doubt have acted as assistant to Mr. Nisbet about that 
period or earlier. So devoted was he to his employer 
that rumour has it that on one occasion when there was 
a great pressure in business he slept under the counter 
in order that he might work late and start early in the 
morning. 

In what year Mr. Taylor joined the firm cannot be 
ascertained. He was well versed in literature, and took 
a keen interest in politics, and especially in questions 
relating to Church and State. 

About the period to which allusion is here made, Mr. 
Watson undertook the principal management of the 
publishing business. His urbanity of manner and 


personal charm attracted to him many friends. His 
house at Endsleigh Gardens was the resort, especially 
during the month of May, of ministers of the Free 
Church of Scotland and of the English Presbyterian 
Church who had come to London to attend the May 
meetings. 


Mr. Murray had the entire charge of the retail de- 
partment. Throughout the year many well-known men 
in Christian circles were in the habit of calling at Berners 
Street for the sake of having a chat with Mr. Watson. 
Frequently in the morning Mr. Hitchcock, of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, might be seen, his tall figure and peculiar 
attire attracting attention. Mr. C. E. Mudie was a 
personal friend, and often consulted Mr. Watson. 

Many of the popular authors of the day were also 
to be seen at Berners Street, among whom mention may 
be made of Dr. Montagu Villiers, Bishop of Carlisle, 
who afterwards became Bishop of Durham, and was so 
bitterly attacked by Punch for his act of nepotism in 
presenting his son-in-law, Mr. Cheese, to a good living ; 
and Dr. J. R. McDuff, Rev. J. W. Reeve, of Portman 
Chapel, Baker Street, Dr. James Hamilton, Dr. Octavius 
Winslow, Dr. Newman Hall, Stevenson Blackwood, 
Miss Marsh, Mrs. Ranyard, Mrs. Bayly, and many others. 

Mr. Watson wrote personally to all the authors whose 
works he published, and these letters were written in 
an attractive style, and in such a way that author and 
publisher became fast friends, and few ever withdrew 
from Messrs. Nisbet & Co. in search of another publishing 
house. 

“Memorials of Hedley Vicars,’”’ published just after 
the Crimean War, had an enormous circulation, and 
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was followed a little later by ‘‘ English Hearts and 
English Hands,” giving an account of Miss Marsh’s 
work among the navvies in Beckenham employed on 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, then in course 
of construction. 

“* Mendip Annals,” a journal of the labours of Hannah 
and Martha More, was much in request, as also were 
‘‘ Haste to the Rescue,” by Mrs. Charles Wightman, and 
‘“‘ The Missing Link,”’ by the author of “‘ The Book and 
Its Story”? (Mrs. Ranyard), giving an account of the 
work of Biblewomen in the homes of the London poor. 


The sales of Dr. J. R. McDuff’s works were almost 
beyond computation. His habit was to issue one 
volume a year at 6s. 6d., and the following year at 
3s. 6d. In this way “‘ Memorials of Gennesaret ’’ and 
““Memorials of Bethany’”’ appeared, which were fol- 
lowed by many others. ‘‘ Morning and Night Watches ” 
could be found in almost every Christian home in the 
land. “Is it Possible to Make the Most of Both 
Worlds ?”’ by Thomas Binney, was issued from Berners 
Street, also, by arrangement with Robert Carter of New 
York, the works of Susan and Anna Warner. 


A. E. W. MASON. 


By A. St. JoHN ADCOCK. 


T is interesting, and a little saddening too, to look 
through a list of living novelists and pick out 
the names of those who were well in the first flight of 
popularity not more than ten or fifteen years ago, but 
have since fallen back steadily, year after year, into 
the second, third, fourth flights, until now they are 
almost absorbed in the multitudinous rearward ranks, 
where the unpopular and the mediocre rub shoulders with 
those who still ruffle it obscurely on the strength of a 
past reputation, for their new books, that come out at 
regular intervals, fall and go under nowadays without 
making any splash. Those later efforts of theirs may 
be as good as their earlier, sometimes they are techni- 
cally better, but somehow they fail to repeat or maintain 
the success their author achieved at the outset; each 
appears with less and less of a flourish, and makes a 
dwindling appeal, till the author has quite worn out 
the glittering halo of his sudden glory, and must needs 
content himself with the common hat of the respectable 
novelist of merely average sales. It is interesting to 
study that list, because it starts you dredging after 
reasons for the irreparable 
decline of so many popu- 
larities, and you invariably 
start more theories for it 
than you have leisure to 
pursue ; and it is sadden- 
ing, as the spectacle of any 
descent from a roaring and 
dazzling triumph into the 
quietness and shadow of 
comparative failure always 
must be. 

As for those reasons that 
the inquirer dredges up 
from the deeps, I have not 
space here to exhibit more 
than one. It is easier to be- 
come popular than to remain 
SO; for no author can take #00 by Gustav Mullins, Ryde. 
the public by surprise a 


second time. The novel that has some freshness of 
fable or style, though it be in some ways crude and 
in no way great, may do the trick at once ; but if this 
is followed up by a succession of books in a too-similar 
vein, showing no ripening of the writer’s mind, no further 
store of knowledge or invention, nothing but a sprightly 
repetition of that same morning freshness that was well 
enough when the day was new, the public begins to 
yawn and go away. Breakfast is welcome as a first 
meal, but you don’t want breakfast again at lunch- 
time. A juggler, when he has exhausted his little 
repertoire and finds the plate coming back to him 
almost empty, can roll up his scrap of carpet, walk 
round the corner, and in the next street collect a different 
crowd, to whom all his old tricks are new ; but no author 
can hope to attract a fresh public for each fresh book 
he produces—his only way of success is to keep sure 
hold on his first public, and add to it, and this he cannot 
do unless he matures in his books as he does, or should 
do, in himself. His public is growing older all the 
while, and the pathos and humour and general outlook 
on life that satisfy a young 
man or a young woman 
will not, in the main, make 
an equal appeal to them 
when they arrive at matur- 
ity. Thesort of humour that 
tickles you to boisterous 
laughter to-day will scarcely 
move youto a smile when you 
have lived, enjoyed, worked, 
and suffered for another 
decade or so in such a world 
as this ; the pathetic passage 
that melted you to pleasant 
tears ten years ago jars upon 
you when you re-read it 
now, and seems but shallow, 
affected, youthful  senti- 
We mentality; what you had 
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off again, and in 1895 he commenced his 
career as a novelist. 

It was not a very promising beginning. 
His first novel, ‘““A Romance of Wast- 
dale,”” was published by Mr. Elkin Mathews ; 
it was well enough received by critics, but 
the public did not rise to it, and Mr. Mason 
seems to have suppressed it with unnecessary 
rigour, for competent judges who have read 
the book assure me it was one of more than 
ordinary distinction, and merited a_ better 
fate. However, its author had not long to 
wait for his due meed ; he was not destined 
to tread that orthodox way to fame which 
is paved with rejected manuscripts. A year 
later, in 1896, Messrs. Macmillan promptly 
accepted ‘‘ The Courtship of Morrice Buck- 
ler,’ and its publication immediately gave 
Mr. Mason his place as an uncommonly 
It was the book of the 


*** Fortune is kind to us both, madam,’ said Wogan with a bow.”’ 


From the cover illustration to ‘‘Clementina,” in Messrs. Methuen’s 
Sixpenny Series. 


romantic incident or character bores you now by its 
tinsel unreality. You have been growing up, and if 
the growth of your favourite novelist does not at least 
keep pace with your own, you naturally pass on and 
leave him behind you. If “* David Copperfield” had 
been simply another ‘“ Oliver Twist,’’ Dickens would 
have been but the novelist of an age, and that not the 
middle age. 

It is largely, I think, because he has gone on with 
a broadening vision of life, a steadily ripening know- 
ledge of the world, and sympathy with 
that Mr. A. E. W. 
the popularity he won fourteen 
Courtship of Morrice Buckler.”’ Read Morrice 
Buckler’ again, and then “ The Four Feathers ” 
and ‘The Broken Road,” and you will realise at 
once how Mr. Mason has grown up with his readers ; 
you can read “ Morrice Buckler” still with keenest 
pleasure, but the later books yield you a fuller en- 
joyment—they have put off the delightful glamour 


human 
Mason has retained 
years ago with 


character, 


and reckless gallantries of gay romance, and have 
put on the soberer, more enduring garb of humanity, 
that does not wear romance upon its sleeve, but more 
poignantly, more wonderfully, at the troubled heart 
of it. 

Mr. Mason was born in 1865. He is an old Dulwich 
College boy, and took his B.A. degree at Oxford. At 
Oxford, too, he showed a strong predilection for the 
drama, and was one of the University’s amateur 
actors. He has his place in that record of the Ox- 
Amateurs that was recently written by Mr. 
Alan Mackinnon. Later, he took to the stage in 
earnest, and toured the provinces with the Benson 
Company and the Compton Comedy Company, and 
played in London as one of the soldiers in Bernard 
Shaw’s ‘‘Arms and the Man.” But the ambition 
that summoned him to the stage presently called him 


ford 


popular novelist. 
day; within a few weeks everybody was 
reading and talking of it; it ran through I 
don’t know how many thousands, and, like 
most of Mr. Mason’s stories, has now an unflagging 
sale in one of the popular sixpenny series. 

Philanderers appeared in 1897, and in quick 
(of which 
Messrs. Ward, Lock the other day issued a cheap two- 
shilling edition) ; “‘ Parson Kelly,” written in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Andrew Lang, and published by Long- 
mans ; “‘ Miranda of the Balcony ” ; ‘“‘ The Watchers ”’ ; 


succession came “Laurence Clavering”’ 


From the cover illustraticn to ‘‘ The Broken Road,” in Messrs. Newnes’ 
Series of Sixpenny Copyright Novels. 
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Photo by Gustav Mullins, Ryde. 


Kite Hill, Wootton, Isle of Wight, where Mr. A. E. W. Mason spent most of last summer. 


“Ensign Knightly,” an admirable collection of short 
stories; ‘‘Clementina,”’ that has all the dash and 
headlong gallantry of Dumas and a grace and pathos 
that Dumas had not; ‘“ The Four Feathers,” from 
the house of Smith, Elder ; ‘‘ Running Water ’”’; The 
Broken Road ”’ ; and, a day or two ago, his latest novel, 
“ At the Villa Rose.” 

Moreover, since he gave up acting in other people’s 
plays, Mr. Mason has written three or four plays of 
his own. In collaboration with Miss Isabel Bateman 
he dramatised ‘‘ The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” 
and it was successfully produced at the Grand Theatre, 
Islington, and had a longish run through the provinces ; 
in 1901 a dramatic version of ‘‘ Miranda of the Balcony” 
was staged in New York ; 1909 saw the production of 
his drama of “Colonel Smith”; and last year his 
picturesque comedy, ‘“‘ Marjorie Strode,’’ was intro- 
duced to London playgoers 
by Mr. Cyril Maude. 

Most authors would have 
found these varied interests 
sufficient to fill all their 
time and blunt the edge of 
their natural energies, but 
Mr. Mason does not belie 
his looks, and has more 
energy than most ; he is not 
one of the sedentary breed 
nor contented to study life 
in books or from his library 
window; the noise and 
business of it have always 
called to irresistibly ; 
he has roamed the world 
rubbing shoulders with all 
sorts and _ conditions of 
humanity everywhere, and his 
later books mirror much 
of his own experiences and 
the countries and people he 
has known. In 1906 his super- 
abundant energies sought 
a new outlet, or a new 
ambition prompted him, 
and he entered the world of 


politics, threw for Parliamentary honours, and was 
elected M.P. for Coventry. He signalised his advent 
in the House of Commons with a notable maiden speech, 
proved himself shrewd and eloquent in debate, and if 
he had not escaped we might in due season have been 
the richer by a sagacious and sympathetic Cabinet 
Minister, and one brilliant novelist the poorer. But 
fortunately the fascinations of the Mother of Parlia- 
ments were not so potent as the charms of that Muse 
who presides over the doings of all good novelists, and 
at the last General Election Mr. Mason was not to be 
persuaded to offer himself as a candidate again. 
Fortunately, I say, because the air of the House of 
Commons is not healthful breathing for poets or for 
novelists. It is for them a soporific and a suffocating 
air. Whatever may be the explanation, the fact remains 
that when a writer of imaginative literature has sat in 


A. E. W. Mason, J. M. Barrie, and their guide in Switzerland. 
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that House for more than a very limited period, an 
obese dulness settles down upon his faculties, com- 
municates itself to his pen, and impedes the fine flow 
of his ink. What plays did Sheridan write after he 
took his seat there ?. And who shall say that Lytton 
might not have written with fewer capital letters, and 
less of the facile big bow-wow in his tone, if only he 
had not ventured into that fatal atmosphere ? Any- 
how, I am for my part relieved that Mr. Mason has 
come out of danger in good time, and so far his sojourn 
in the House has had no influence at all on his novels, 
unless it was his stay there that turned his thoughts 
towards India, and that grave problem of the education 
of its native Princes in England, and resulted in his 
writing one of the most impressive and intensely in- 
teresting of his books—‘‘ The Broken Road ”’ ; and in 
that case he has brought more good out of it than any 
novelist whoever went into it, except perhaps Disraeli, 
and Disraeli was really a politician in his romances 
and a romancist in his politics, so he can hardly be 
counted. Mr. Mason’s other 7 . 
activities take the form of 7/7 
travelling, mountain-climb- 
ing, sailing, and you might 
gather as much from his 
stories; the open air blows 
through them all. The spirit 
of the Alps and the enor- 
mous shadow of them domi- 
nate “ Running Water ” ; and 
the skies and landscapes and 
peoples of present-day Egypt, 
Italy, India, fill the pages 
of “‘The Four Feathers,” 
“The Broken Road,” and 
“At the Villa Rose.” 

In the first five years after 
the appearance of “ Morrice 
Buckler,’ Mr. Mason wrote 
some half-dozen romances of 
the same brisk, airy, and de- 
lightful type; but with the 
end of ‘‘Clementina” he 
concluded that phase of his 
development. You remem- 
ber how in that masterly 
novel Wogan, speaking of 
his lame horse to the flower- 
like but firm-willed Lady 
Featherstone, answers a 
question of hers’ with, 
““Madam, I would not lose 
that horse for all the world, 
for the woman I shall marry 
will ride on it into my city 
of dreams.” But to the last 
that horse carries no such 
rider. Wogan wins Clemen- 
tina for his King without a 
country, the exiled James 


y 


From a drawing by Stuart Boyd. 


Stuart, and by his loyal persistency forces him to 
marry her, but the great political results that were 
to have accrued from this union never did come of 
it. James and his wife were presently estranged ; 
she withdrew into a convent, and Wogan, a lonely 
bachelor, was fittingly rewarded with the Governorship 
of La Mancha in Spain. 

‘Matters of the heart he left alone and meddled with 
no more. Nor did any woman ever ride on his black horse 
into the city of his dreams. He lived and died a bachelor. 
The memory of that week when he had rescued his! Princess 
and carried her through the snows was to the last too vivid 
in his thoughts. The thunderous roll of the carriage down 
the slopes, the sparks striking from the wheels, the sound 
of Clementina’s voice singing softly in the darkness of the 
carriage, the walk under the stars to Ala, the coming of 
the dawn about that lonely hut, high placed amongst 
the pines—these recollections, one may think, bore him 
company through many a solitary evening. Somehow 
the world had gone awry.” 

It is not often that the world is allowed to go awry 
at the close of such a charming romance as this; but 
the book is the stronger, 
and so takes firmer root in 
the memory because of 
that touch of realism. The 
sad little Clementina in her 
convent, the gallant Wogan 
left to his solitary dream- 
ings and a humdrum middle- 
age, are more appealing 
figures than a Clementina and 
Wogan happily mated on 
the final page in spite of all 
improbabilities ; for so baffled, 
they become more akin to 
most of us, more mortal 
and as if living in this 
world of our own, that we 
cannot clothe in sunshine 
whenever we choose. 

And I take it as some- 
way significant that on the 
dainty heels of the Cle- 
mentina of that natural, 
mundane ending came ‘‘ The 
Four Feathers,” the finest 
and most poignantly human 
story Mr. Mason has yet 
told for us. Here he has 
done with the wild loves 
and gay adventures and in- 
volved, unscrupulous intrigu- 
ings of a hundred and two 
hundred years ago ; he strikes 
an altogether deeper note and 
unfolds a romance of our own 
times, a thing fashioned of the 
joys and sorrows of men and 
women who are no gossamer 
creatures of fancy subject 


A. E. W. Mason. only to the laws of a world 
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that never was, but unphenomenal flesh-and-blood 
mortals such as we are or such as we have met. The 
character of Harry Feversham is a careful study in 
the psychology of an apparent coward who proves 
himself more of a hero than some who have never been 
afraid. He is a sensitive, highly imaginative man and, 
scared by the dangers he is painfully able to foresee, he 
shrinks and runs from them before they are near enough 
for others to realise; but once they are upon him, 
and he can come to actual grips with them, he forgets 
his fears, and bears himself bravely with the bravest. 
On the eve of war, he resigns his commission in the Army, 
and three of his brother officers each send him a white 
feather in token of their contempt. He has other 
and plausible grounds for his resignation, but is troubled, 
and at a ball tells the girl he loves of all that has hap- 
pened, faintly hoping to justify himself to her; but 
she, too, fails to understand him, is touched with scorn 
of him, and plucking a white feather from her fan, 
adds it to the other three. 


“The thing which she had done was cruel no doubt. 
But she wished to make an end—a complete, irrevocable 
end; though her voice was steady and her face, despite 
its pallor, calm, she was really tortured with humiliation 
and pain. All the details of Harry Feversham’s court- 
ship, the interchange of looks, the letters she had written 
and received, the words which had been spoken, tingled 
and smarted unbearably in her recollections. Their lips 
had touched—she recalled it with horror. She desired 
never to see Harry Feversham after this night. Therefore 
she added her fourth feather to the three.” 


But she did not rightly know her own heart, 
and he was not willing to give her up so easily. 
Instead of throwing the feathers away, as she had 
thought he would, he puts them carefully into his 
breast pocket, and a little later tells his friend 
Sutch, in confidence, why he has done so: 


““* Indeed, I treasure them,’ said Harry quietly. ‘That 
Seems strange to you. To you they are symbols of my 


A. E. W. Mason in the garden 
of his house at Kite Hill. 


disgrace. To me they are much more. They are my 
opportunities of retrieving it. . . . What if I could com- 
pel Trench, Castleton, and Willoughby to take back from 
me, each in turn, the feather he sent? Ido not say 
that it is likely. I do not say even that it is possible. 
But there is a chance that it may be possible, and I must 
wait upon that chance. There will be few men leading 
active lives, as these three do, who will not at some 
moment stand in great peril and great need. To be in 
readiness for that moment is now my career. All three 
are in Egypt. I leave for Egypt to-morrow.’”’ 


Here is the same spirit of romance that informed 
the earlier novels, but it is wearing a more human shape 
and is touched to finer issues. That story of how 
Feversham more than worked out his redemption on the 
grim battle-fields of Egypt is one of the biggest things 
in modern fiction ; so, too, is the quietly pathetic scene 
near the close, where he returns and meets Ethne again, 
and she is far from having forgotten him. He has 
proved his soul in Egypt, and Willoughby and Trench 
have gladly taken their feathers back and carried them 
to Ethne, and told her why. He has redeemed also 
the third feather, Castleton’s, and Trench has told her 
how nobly he did so, and the knowledge of all this is 
with both of them when Harry comes to her at last. 


“«T am sorry,’ he said. ‘I did you a great wrong six 
years ago, and I need not.’ 

‘* She held out her.hand to him. 

‘«* Will you give it to me, please ?’ 

‘« And for a moment he did not understand. 

‘«*« That fourth feather,’ she said. 

“He drew his letter-case from his coat, and shock two 
feathers out into the palm of his hand. The larger one, 
the ostrich feather, he held out to her. But she said— 

Both.’ 

““There was no reason why he should keep Castleton’s 
feather any longer. He handed them both to her, since 
she asked for them, and she clasped them, and with a smile 
treasured them against her breast. 

“«*T have the feathers now,’ she said. 

“* Yes,’ said Feversham ; ‘all four. What will you do 
with them ?’ 

‘*Ethne’s smile became a laugh. 
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“*Do with them!’ she cried in scorn. ‘I shall do 
nothing with them. I shall keep them. I am very proud 
to have them to keep.’ ”’ 

Nevertheless, she knows and he knows that, as 
things are, nothing is possible now between them but 
a renewal of friendship and esteem. Though she loves 
him still, serious obstacles have arisen that look like 
keeping them for ever apart; but a way is found to 
the happier ending, and it comes as naturally here as 
that sadder finish came to Clementina. 

Mr. Mason has progressed immensely in the under- 
standing of life and mastery of his craft since he took us 
all by storm with “ Morrice Buckler” ; those excellent 
younger romances of his rank with the best of their order ; 
they have certain qualities of easy vigour and imagin- 
ation and literary finish that are distinctively their own ; 
but in “ The Four Feathers,” “‘ The Broken Road,” and 
“Running Water”’ he rises to a higher level ; his plots 
have more of the aspect and colour of life, and his 
characters are no longer the cut-and-thrust prodigies 
and gloriously irresponsible dream-people of a largely 
imaginary past, but veritable women and men of to-day, 
with virtues and vices that are common to the race. 
He has not, like so many successful authors, gone 
contentedly and continually to the same restricted source 


of inspiration till he has drawn it dry or broken his 
bucket ; he has kept his eyes open and his mind open, 
and has found other and richer sources that are not to 
be reached till one has travelled far in experience of 
the world and acquaintance with human nature. 

In his newest novel, Mr. Mason makes yet another 
departure. “ At the Villa Rose ”’ is a thrilling romance 
of mystery and imagination such as one associates 
with the genius of Poe. Cunning use is made in it of 
a bogus spiritualistic séance to heighten the strange 
terror of the crime that is hidden at the heart of the 
mystery; and Mr. Mason draws his characters with 
a skill and insight that give probability and verisimi- 
litude to his plot. Even his astute detective is not 
one of the machine-made specimens of popular sensa- 
tional fiction; and the reader is thrown off the scent 
by such a boldly original device that it is safe to say 
his suspicions will not fall on the guilty man till the 
labours of the detective have sufficiently unmasked 
him. This is an experiment in a branch of his art 
that Mr. Mason has not attempted before, and a wholly 
successful experiment that without challenging com- 
parison with either of his other books is as 
cleverly handled and makes in its different kind as 
good reading as any of them. 


AN AMERICAN IN BERLIN.* 


“ My book,” says Mr. Viereck, in a preface which is a 
laudatory review in itself, ‘‘is journalism only in the sense 
in which that term may also be applied to the ‘ Reisebilder’ 
of Heine,” and leaves his readers to infer from that statement 
that he must have read the ‘‘ Reisebilder ” in a translation. 
As a matter of fact, with the exception of certain extrava- 
gances which any sub-editor could be trusted to excise, 
his book is journalism in its most accepted and vernacular 
sense, and journalism frequently of the highest order. It 
is a record of his observations in Germany, with a brief 
excursion to Denmark, during a visit from America, and 
we notice with relief, after the portentous menace of the 
preface, that he is not above observing that rents are high 
in Berlin and a German doctor’s wife is formally addressed 
as Mrs. Doctor.” 

Mr. Viereck is the grandson of the actress, Edwina 
Viereck, whose bust in marble stands at the entrance to 
the Royal Theatre in Berlin. His grandfather was the 
founder of the German Theatre in San Francisco ; and it 
is natural that when he comes to speak of the artistic and 
literary life of Berlin he should be at his best. Indeed, 
it is curious to note how, after nine chapters of dogmatism 
on the subjects of militarism, Kaiserism, bureaucracy, and 
the like, he becomes sympathetic and informative about 
Berlin’s theatres. Even his fashion of writing changes ; 
he is less staccato, his sentences cease to suggest an ir- 
reverent parody. of Walt Whitman, and he renders at 
last a sobcr and thoughtful effect of the city’s strong enter- 
prise in matters of art. This is a thing that was worth 
doing and waited to be done, and to do it worthily is a 
function that the journalist has hitherto neglected. 


* “Confessions of a Barbarian.’’ By George Sylvester 
Viereck. 5s. net. (John Lane.) 


Modern drama in Berlin, Mr. Viereck tells us, is in the 
hands of two managers: Brahms at the Lessing Theater, 
and Reinhardt at the Deutsches Theater. ‘‘ Brahms stands 
for realism, Reinhardt for everything else.’ When 
Beerbohm Tree produced Shakespeare in Berlin, he had 
to endure comparison with Reinhardt’s production of the 
plays, and Berlin, says Mr. Viereck, found him ‘“ dazzling 
but superficial.” It is Reinhardt who maintains as an 
adjunct to the Deutsches Theater the little playhouse where 
the famous Kammerspiele take place. ‘“‘ The little theatre 
housing the Chamber-plays is a jewel-box lined with silk. 
Everything is subdued and costly. . . . Prices are almost 
prohibitive. . . . Strange women in strange garbs and 
uncouth men with curious beards and long hair, the 
Supermen’s Brigade, are here assembled in solemn con- 
clave with the aristocracy of birth and finance. . . . Emo- 
tion is suppressed. No applause is allowed. . . . In this 
assemblage, Stirner is a truism, Nietzsche passé.’ It is 
here that authors such as Wedekind, Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal, and Schnitzler are presented to an audience trained 
in discrimination and appreciation of what is fine in 
drama. 

The measure of Berlin’s interest in its theatres may be 
inferred from the fact that it was possible for Meta Illing 
to open an English theatre, not for English and Americans, 
but for Germans. Goethe’s Iphigenia was actually plaved 
in Esperanto under the direction of Emmanuel Reicher— 
which seems excessive. ‘‘ There is everywhere,” says Mr. 
Viereck, commenting on this phenomenon, “the desire 
to conquer new territory by shattering the barriers of 
foreign tongues.’’ And even if this should not be so, and 
it should prove that the production took place during an 
Esperanto Congress in Berlin and was not thereafter re- 
peated, it is clear that the art of the theatre is a matter of 
general interest, in close relationship to the life of the 
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people, and that Germany in this respect is at least a gene- 
ration ahead of England. 

In Denmark the author interviewed George Brandes ; 
in Berlin he seems to have interviewed the Kaiser, and 
received from him a warning that the Church of Rome 
would one day threaten American liberty. The Kaiser 
is not named ; we are told that it will be quite impossible 
to fathom the identity of the Distinguished Personage 
who gave the warning. But the account of the inter- 
view bristles with indications from which there is no 
escaping. 

“The interview took place at his dwelling. I shall not 
describe the dwelling. I shall not even describe the room. I 
don’t know that I could describe it. The moment he entered 
I saw only his eyes. . . . He looked at me for five minutes... . 
Gradually 1 regained my self-possession.”’ 

They talked of America when the five-minute-long scrutiny 
was at an end, and the Distinguished Personage developed 


a prophetic vein. ‘‘God has made the white race the 
guardian of His holy fire,” he said. ‘‘ We must cast out 
the half-breed from the sanctuary.’”’ Can there be two 


Personages in Germany who are as sure of God as all that ? 
About the secret counsels of the Vatican, too, he was 
augustly confident. 

““*T have positive knowledge (said the Distinguished Person- 
age) that the Inner Circle of the government of the Church have 
outlined a campaign that will enable the Pope, if occasion 
arises, to establish his power and rear the throne of St. Peter on 
American soil. In the shadow of that throne, your liberty will 
perish.’ 

‘““ A dozen anxious questions rushed to the tip of my tongue, 
but before I had time to marshal my thoughts, a uniformed 
attendant interrupted us a second time. 

““* His Royal Highness,’ I heard him murmur, ‘has been 
waiting for several minutes.’ 

““ Half sceptically, half perplexed, I kowtowed and left the 
field to the Royal Highness.” 

Mr. Viereck kowtowed ; could anything be clearer ? 


PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF MRS. 
GASKELL.* 


It was Mrs. Gaskell’s strongly-expressed desire that no 
biography of her should be published, and her daughters, 
eminently fitted as they were in every way for such a 
task, scrupulously refrained from publishing anything 
in the nature of a life. Yet here is a volume of 475 large 
octavo pages which in all but name is a biography. When 
the homes, the haunts, and the stories of a novelist have 
been dealt with at this length, what more can remain to 
be told? And the life of Mrs. Gaskell, whilst full of 
interest, was not eventful in the ordinary sense; it had 
its trials and sorrows, but it was free from the tragic gloom 
that overshadowed the Bronté household of genius. Her 
life was healthy, active, and useful. In the happiness of 
her home life she was fortunate—where some women of 
genius have been most unlucky. She was richly endowed 
by nature, was singularly beautiful of aspect, had a keen 
and cultivated mind, a quick faculty of observation, a 
gift of direct and unembarrassed expression, and a re- 
deeming humour that prevented her constant sympathy 
for suffering and her perception of the tragedy that so 
often underlies the commonplaces of life from degenerating 
into vaporous sentimentality. 

Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson, the daughter of a man 
of ability, whose energies ranged from farming to arche- 
ology, and from preaching to writing for the Edinburgh 
Review, was born at Chelsea in 1810, lost her mother 
early, was brought up mainly at Knutsford, but had 
passing experiences of Stratford-on-Avon, Edinburgh, and 
Newcastle, and settled in Manchester as the wife of the 


* “Mrs. Gaskell: Homes, Haunts, and Stories.” By Mrs. 
Ellis H. Chadwick. With 39 Illustrations, 16s. net. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 


Mrs. GasKkell’s Birthplace. 
(Formerly known as 1, Belle Vue; later as 12, Lindsey Row, and now as 
93, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea.) 
From “ Mrs, Gaskell: Homes, Haunts, and Stories.” By Mrs. Ellis H. 
Chadwick. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons.) 


Rev. William Gaskell, a Unitarian minister distinguished 
by natural gifts and scholarly culture. The union was 
one of great happiness, but not without sorrows. It was 
to distract her thoughts from the loss in childhood of her 
only son that she began, by the suggestion of her husband, 
to write ‘Mary Barton,” the publication of which, in 
1848, placed her at once in the front rank of the English 
writers of her time. The training of her daughters. the 
duties of a pastor’s wife, with holidays at home and abroad, 
were combined for the rest of her life with excellent work 
in creative literature. Mrs. Gaskell had the faculty both 
for long and short stories, and her power ranged from 
light and delicate humour to dark shadows of tragedy. 
Then her “‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté ”’ is one of the greatest 
biographical works in the English language. It was 
probably as the result of vexations arising out of its 
publication that she expressed a strong desire that no 
biography of herself should be allowed to appear. Her 
latest work, left incomplete by her sudden death in 1865, 
shows her genius at its highest and ripest development. 
Such is the life-story that Mrs. Chadwick essays to tell. 
In the absence of letters and authorised details, Mrs. 
Chadwick has searched Mrs. Gaskell’s writings for all that 
ingenuity can construe into autobiography, and has 
sought out all the places that have been claimed as the 
localities of her narratives. There are appreciative refer- 
ences to the Rev. William Gaskell, but more might be said 
of him. His public services, his pulpit fame, his good 
influence on the many young men to whom he imparted 
his own love of literature, his scholarly skill in the then 
unusual study of dialects, his gifts as a hymn-writer, and 
his conversational power all marked him out as a remark- 
able man. 

There are many errors, important and unimportant, in 
Mrs. Chadwick’s book. The Manchester School of Art is 
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not close to the University (p. 193). The High School is 
not on the site of the house in which Mrs. Gaskell’s early 
married life was passed (p. 93). The Nursing Home 
(p. 346) was founded as a memorial of Miss Julia Gaskell 
only, and is specially not for the artisan class : the entrance 
being limited to those who can pay two guineas weekly 
but not more. It was founded to carry out an express 
wish of Miss Julia Gaskell. The portrait of Mrs. Gaskell 
was painted by Mrs. Swynnerton, not by Miss Fox (p. 447) ; 
by the “ Barbaulds and the Aitkens ”’ who are referred to 
on p. 41 are meant the Aikins, who are thus by a change 
of spelling transformed Scottish literati. Mrs. Barbauld’s 
early writings were published in conjunction with her 
brother, Dr. John Aikin, who was the literary helper of 
John Howard, the philanthropist. A statement on p. 420 
seems to imply that Mrs. Gaskell was a frequent or 
occasional visitor to Brighton, but she never set foot in 
that sunny haunt favoured of Thackeray. And this fact 
invalidates the story told on p. 419 respecting Thackeray’s 
daughters and the circumstances under which Mrs. Gaskell 
prohibited the writing of her biography. 

A question of taste—good or bad—is raised by Mrs. 
Chadwick’s references to financial details. It may be 
doubted if it is necessary for the world at large to know 
that in Mrs. Chadwick’s view the rent of the house in which 
the Gaskells lived was probably more than they could 
afford at the time, but such an opinion should not be 
expressed unless the writer has had full data for forming 
a correct judgment. Mrs. Chadwick has omitted to take 
into account the fact which was, and is, well known that 
Mr. Gaskell, in addition to his ministerial stipend, inherited 
private means which alone were much larger than the 
emoluments of many of his profession, whether in the 
Established Church or in the Nonconformist communities. 
The failure to grasp this consideration vitiates all that 
Mrs. Chadwick has said on a subject it would have been 
more delicate to leave untouched. The account of the 
purchase and plans about the Holybourne house and of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s death there are inaccurate in many respects. 

There are similar difficulties in another part of the subject 
—a part which occupies much attention in this book. “It 
is not generally known,” writes Mrs. Chadwick, “‘ that 
Darwin was the model for Roger Hamley in ‘ Wives and 
Daughters’’”’ (pp. 14, 425). It is indeed not generally 
known, for there is absolutely no foundation in fact for the 
suggestion. The process of reasoning appears to be: Roger 
Hamley in the novel is a scientific traveller ; Charles Darwin 
in real life was a scientific traveller—therefore Roger 
Hamley is a portrait of Charles Darwin—whom Mrs. Gaskell 
never saw. The taste for identifying fictitious characters 
with real persons is one that needs to be restrained within 
reasonable limits. A photographer must have a figure 
before his camera if he is to make a picture at all, but an 
artist is under no such compulsion. It is a degradation of 
literature to think of the poet or novelist as merely a 
mirror reflecting the images of persons met in social inter- 
course. After all, the creative faculty is the distinctive 
gift of genius, and without it the work of the novelist 
would be barren and empty. The poet, whether in prose 
or verse, is a composer, not a transcriber. That Mrs. 
Gaskell, like all other artists, received suggestions from 
her impressions of those whom she met is obviously certain, 
but in the painting of a character in fiction diverse 
elements would be blended and the final result would be 
a new creation, a type, and not the reproduction of an 
individual. It is those who fail to realise this elementary 
condition of art that think, notwithstanding Dickens’s 
disclaimer, Horace Skimpole to be a true picture of Leigh 
Hunt. When these reservations are kept in view, the 
identification of characters—or should we say of} the 
source of characters ?—is justifiable, and may sometimes 
be important in regard to the author’s development. 


But it is a path surrounded by pitfalls for the unwary 
traveller. 


Having said this much as to errors of fact and method, 
it is a duty, and a pleasanter one, to bear willing testimony 
to the industry with which Mrs. Chadwick has laboured. 
The illustrations are numerous and well-selected, though 
the portrait at p. 444 was never regarded as satisfactory. 
The book is evidently the fruit of long preparation and 
research, and is the work of one who ardently realises the 
beauty and value of the life and teachings of Mrs. Gaskell. 


WILLIAM E. A. Axon. 


THAT VILLAIN SHAKESPEARE,* 


When a man starts out to prove (what many persons 
hold strongly but temperately) that Shakespeare’s plays 
and poems were written by Bacon, and indulges in un- 
controlled and unmeasured vituperation, we are naturally 
on our guard as to the “ proofs’’ he advances. Not only 
does Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence gather up odd scraps of 
evil gossip (suppressing the good) into one mud-pie to 
fling at Shakespeare, but denounces him as a rustic clown 
who could not write his own name, or even read a line of 
print, calls him ‘‘ miser,’’ ‘‘the sordid money-lender of 
Stratford ’’ (which description tradition applies rather to 
John Combe), ‘‘the mean, drunken, ignorant, unlettered 
rustic of Stratford, ‘the swine without a head,’”’ “one 
of a gang of deer-stealers,’’ ‘‘ blackmailer,’’ and ‘lying 
rascal,’’ who is to be identified, according to Sir Edwin, 
with Ben Jonson’s Sogliardo, and so, he tel’s us, is ‘‘ the 
filth’? and ‘‘the scum of the earth.” 

In order to support his allegations, Sir Edwin is prolific 
in ‘“‘ proofs ’’ which are no proofs. We are not impressed 
by the fact that both Bacon and Shakespeare used the 
word “‘invention’’ in the same year. Ignorant, appar- 
ently, of the fact that names, like words, in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean times, were spelled variously and phonetic- 
ally, he makes great play with the different spellings of 
“‘Shakespeare,”’ and yet is not warned by his own quota- 
tion that spells ink ‘‘inke’’ and “ yncke’’ within a few 
lines. He declares, without proof, that in ‘‘ The Great 
Assizes holden in Pernassus’”’ (1645) the ‘‘jurours’’ and 
““malefactours ’’ are the same, and that Shakespeare is 
one of the malefactors. The fact is, he is named therein 
along with Drayton, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger, 
who are textually described as ‘‘ poets good and true.” 
This is nothing to Sir Edwin, who asks us to believe, 
on his bare assertion, that ‘‘ Bacon’s trouble was to get 
Shakespeare’s name attached to the plays,” and that 
the famous portrait engraved by Droeshout as the frontis- 
piece to the First Folio of 1623 consists of two left arms 
and a mask—to show that it conceals Bacon behind it. 
He ‘‘proves”’ it by stating ‘‘every tailor will admit ”’ 
that the right arm “is the back of the left arm’’; and 
a hundred pages later declares that he has thus proved 
his point. This sort of nonsense runs through the book 
—first a wild ipse dix7t, then a reiteration of it, and then 
the calm assurance of established proof. 

Moreover, Sir Edwin’s misrepresentations are numerous, 
albeit seemingly sincere. But if we test certain statements 
that might create an impression if swallowed on trust, 
we see the worthlessness of them. He takes corresponding 
pages of ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’’ one from the Folio and 
one from the Quarto, because they both begin with the 
same sentence, to prove an alleged self-revelation of Bacon. 
It is important for him that the word “ honorificabilitudi- 
nitatibus ’”’ should be the 151st word on the page. He asks 
us ‘‘of course’ (why ?) not to count in the 21 Latin and 
other words in the dialogue printed in italics (to say nothing 
of the stage directions) and we shall be rewarded by finding 
the mystic word is the 151st. But we donot. Itis the 148th. 


* “Bacon is Shakespeare.” By Sir Edwin Durning-Law- 
rence, Bart. 2s. 6d. net. (Gay & Hancock.) 
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So we are made, in order to suit his absurd cryptogram, 
to count the spelt-out word ‘‘ debt’ as four words! How 
simple! Then we are asked if it is not a proof of Bacon’s 
marvellous genius that this long word of 27 letters is on 
the 27th line of the page. But it isn’t—in the Quarto; 
and it is only so in the Folio if we count in the Latin and 
other words in italics which before we were told “‘ of course ”’ 
to ignore. Again, it is necessary that the word should 
appear on the 33rd line of the page (because ‘‘ 33” is of 
solemnly Baconian import) ; so, as it is really on the 32nd, 
we are quietly directed to count in the italic headline. 
If Baconian references occur elsewhere on 32nd or 53rd 
lines, that, we are informed, is owing to “ printer’s errors’’ 
—yet it is actually a printer’s error which makes his 
151st word out of the 150th in one of the editions ! 

But this is not all. Sir Edwin has made a tremendous 
discovery. If A equals 1, B equals 2, and so on, the 
numerical value of ‘ honorificabilitudinitatibus ’’ equals 
287 (with certain concessions to the alphabet). Now, if 
we count the letters of Ben Jonson’s address ‘‘ To the 
Reader ’’ under, or opposite, Droeshout’s print (according 
to the edition) and include the heading ‘‘To the Reader’”’ 
and the two letters of Ben Jonson’s signature, and count 
the two w’s as four letters in line 9, but not in other lines, 
we find—287! Think of the mystery lurking behind the 
coincidence (which Sir Edwin puts forward without ac- 
knowledgment, but which Mr. E. V. Tanner has since 
declared is his own discovery privately told by him to 
Sir Edwin ten years ago)! Can you deny now that Bacon 
stands self-revealed ? To confirm this Sir Edwin advances 
a cryptogram which seems to us to deliver a mortal blow 
at his reputation as a controversialist and a student. 
He wants to prove that the Bacon of Shakespeare is 
Francis, who signed his name ‘“Fra.’’ So he takes a 
table from a ‘‘cryptographic book,’’ dated 1624, which 
he audaciously asserts, without a shred of evidence, ‘‘ was 
issued as the key to the Shakespeare Folio,’’ and says 
it reveals the letters FRA. Having followed his instruc- 
tions closely, we say, categorically, that it does not; for 
the principle which gives us F gives us, instead of R and A, 
P and T—unless, for no earthly reason, we skip first two 
and then three letters. 

Similarly, it appears that when Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries and immediate followers say things which 
don’t fit in with Sir Edwin’s needs, the sly rogues mean the 
exact opposite—they are setting ‘‘ cunningly devised clues”’ 
and ‘‘snares.’’ Thus when Leonard Digges (in the First 
Folio) in apostrophising Shakespeare, says ‘‘ When Time 
dissolves thy Stratford monument,’’ he means ‘‘ When 
Time dissolves thy Stratford mask’’; when Ben Jonson 
affirms that Droeshout has striven in his portrait to 
“‘out-do the life’’ and that ‘‘he hath hit his face,’’ he 
means ‘‘do out’’ or shut out the life, and ‘hath hid” 
his face. Again, he asserts that a page from the Quarto 
is ‘‘exactly reproduced ”’ in the Folio with a single literal 
alteration; examination shows that there are a dozen 
such alterations. He takes the frontispiece of Bacon’s 
Dutch edition of the ‘‘ History of Henry VII.” and declares 
the figure on it to represent Nemesis, and builds up an 
argument on that; as a matter of fact it is not a figure 
of Nemesis, but of Fortune—Fata Morgana, with her 
forelock blown forward as it should be and her hand 
turning her wheel. That knocks the bottom out of Sir 
Edwin’s contention. In short, the ‘‘ bounce ’’ of the book 
is Napoleonic. 

The author seizes on Mrs. Stopes’s error (in supposing 
that the very inaccurate engraving of the Stratford monu- 
ment in Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire ’’ truly 
represented the monument when first erected) to throw 
discredit on that undoubtedly genuine piece of Jacobean 
design. We have no space to prove our words here, but 
would remind the reader that several of the illustrations 
of other monuments that figured in the same book are 
equally misrepresentative. 


The main contention of the work before us appears to be 
that Bacon was engaged in a vast conspiracy to conceal, 
and yet claim, authorship of the works, and employed in 
it not only that lying rascal Shakespeare (in a matter de- 
manding long-drawn-out secrecy, loyalty, and discretion), 
but Ben Jonson (‘‘one of his left hands’’) and a crowd 
of poets, printers, editors, actors, and Heaven knows how 
many else besides—and all that he might emerge as the 
true author 287 years after the publication of the First Folio 
—that is, in this year of grace 1910! That Shakespeare’s 
foul name appears prominently on the list of the company 
of actors is explained away as “‘part of the plot.’’ Droes- 
hout’s other inartistic frontispieces (poor fellow, he did his 
best) conveyed, we are told, smaller conspiracies. Yet not 
a word of this conspiracy leaked out for 230 years—this 
alleged conspiracy by which Bacon and his creatures—if we 
are to believe this farrago of nonsense—were intriguing to 
rob Shakespeare of his fame and credit long after he was 
laid to rest. A fine contention, truly! When Ben Jonson 
was apostrophising the Sweet Swan of Avon, we are told, 
he was belauding Bacon ; and in the line—‘‘ Though thou 
had’st small Latin and less Greek’’—we are asked to 
believe he was addressing the great scholar who was 
notoriously overflowing with both. And ‘‘when thy 
socks were on ’’—the actor’s ‘‘ socks ’’—refers to the great 
man who, we are to understand, concealed his authorship 
only because one historical play, and that not the first, 
had angered Queen Elizabeth. 

Again, Sir Edwin seeks to prove that Bacon, the writer 
of the Sonnets, was in his lifetime ‘‘an acknowledged 
poet,’”’ indeed, ‘‘the Greatest of Pcets.”’ If that be so, 
and Sir Edwin carries conviction of it, what becomes of 
the Conspiracy ?—the secret was out even while Bacon 
wrote! Sir Edwin cannot have it both ways. 

No. Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence is the victim of his 
own obsession, and few true Baconians will regard without 
regret this monument of childish, misguided, and wrong- 
headed ingenuity. With more space we could expose it 
more completely ; but perhaps we have done enough. 

M. H. SPIELMANN. 


CLAYHANGER.* 


When Mr. Arnold Bennett cares to do his best, he can 
produce work that is very good indeed. He has taken an 
important place among novelists with “The Old Wives’ 
Tale’’; among the small band of short-story writers 
worthy of serious consideration he is distinguished as the 
author of ‘‘ Tales of the Five Towns ’”’; while he had won 
dramatic laurels with ‘‘ What the Public Wants,’’ which 
is so instinct with trenchant satire as to suggest the master- 
hands of other days—satire nowadays, to judge from 
the work of mcst modern satirists, being in its dotage. 
With “Clayhanger’’ Mr. Bennett takes a decided step 
forward. It is far more ambitious than any novel he 
has published ; and with it he carries on the tradition 
of the novelists who had the grand manner. Mr. Bennett 
has given himself more than five hundred rather closely 
printed pages in which to develop the first part of his 
story—lI say the first part, for though ‘“Clayhanger ’’ is 
complete in itself, we are promised two sequels. There is 
supposed to be a prejudice against long novels, but that 
is because in many cases the author meanders along, 
putting a minimum of story in a sea of words. This fault 
certainly cannot be found with “Clayhanger.”’ It is lei- 
surely—occasionally too leisurely; the description here 
and there of a house or a woman is perhaps a little too 
detailed ; but, in a day when writers of fiction are sparing 


* “Clayhanger.”’ By Arnold Bennett. 6s. (Methuen.) 
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of their material, allotting just so much and no more to 
each six-shilling book, Mr. Bennett is a good-natured 
prodigal. Half a dozen novels might have been de- 
veloped from the ideas crowded into “ Clayhanger.”’ 
Darius Clayhanger by himself might have served as 
a peg for a story; the episode of Edwin Clayhanger 
and Hilda Lessways might have furnished another; the 
family of the Orgreaves a third, and so on; but Mr. 
Bennett shows his wisdom by his prodigality: he has 
produced an excellent and enduring work of fiction. It 
stands on a vastly higher level than anything he has done, 
and if the sequels are as admirably written as their fore- 
runner, then it is safe to say readers of a day later than 
our own will place this trilogy on the shelf with the Bar- 
chester series of Anthony Trollope and the Carlingford 
series of Mrs. Oliphant. 

For aught I know, Mr. Bennett may not regard it as a 
compliment to be bracketed with Trollope and Mrs. Oli- 
phant, even with them at their best ; but, however he may 
take the comparison, it is certain that he has much in 
common with them, so far as “‘ Clayhanger ”’ is concerned. 
Like these eminent Victorian writers, he has taken common- 
place people—men and women, boys and girls, that are 
to be met with everywhere—and made them vastly in- 
teresting. The Orgreaves, father, mother, and children, 
and the Clayhanger family, are very ordinary flesh and 
blood, always excepting Darius, the great outstanding 
character of the novel, a creation of which any master of 
literature would be proud. Hilda Lessways, too, is a fine 
study, a woman whose further acquaintance we shall make 
in the sequels; but Darius is the gem of the book. A 
penniless lad, sent to work in a pottery as a small boy, 
making his way by slow and painful stages until he starts 
a small printing business ‘“‘on his own,’’ he arrives at 
the sanctuary of a competence and middle-class respect- 
ability, only to find that he has made too many demands 
on his strength: he dies from softening of the brain. He 
had grit, determination, a certain genius even ; an obstinate 
selfish nature; and is so proud of his success that he 
cannot bear to let even his only son share in it. A 
perfectly understandable, unpleasant, pitiable, self-made 
man, perfectly limned by his creator. For Darius alone 
““Clayhanger ’’’ would be worth reading; but there is 
also, as has been said, Hilda Lessways; and Darius’s 
son, Edwin, another wonderful character-study—perhaps, 
indeed, as wonderful as that of Darius, for Edwin is the 
commonplace incarnate, a weak, indeterminate, emotional, 
impressionable young man, uninteresting to the majority 
of his fellows, but never other than fascinating to the reader 
who sees him under the microscope of the author. So 
intimately is Edwin revealed that a sensitive reader may 
feel a little ashamed at being present at the unveiling; and, 
thinking of the state of his own soul, shudder at this pitiless 
dissection of another’s. It is as if Mr. Bennett, like a 
certain other author, has determined to write a novel with- 
out a hero; only he has put in the hero’s place a young 
man singularly unheroic, and has made his study of this 
commonplace person so enthralling that probably the 
great British public will let him pass for a hero. Which 
is as well, for, while the public knows what it wants, it 
does not know what is good for it. 

Lewis MELVILLE. 


WORD-PICTURES.* 


Mr. Thomas’s touch is so delicate and his taste so fastid- 
ious that one doubts whether essays such as these ‘‘ Rose 
Acre Papers ”’ can ever make their way to a public numeri- 
cally considerable. The purist will find much to. satisfy 


* “Rose Acre Papers.”” By Edward Thomas. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Duckworth.) 


him, and not a little to delight him. Yet passages that 
can be praised for the ‘‘ curious felicity ’’ of their phrasing 
are frequently marred by an excess of sedulous care almost 
amounting to what is known as preciousness. In the 
paper on rain, for instance, which is very characteristic of 
the author’s manner, it is recorded how the sound of its 
falling ‘‘ brings back the rain in a city street by night, that 
softened the sky to a deep blue that was the very hue of 
mercy thrown over the awful darkness ; and—gaily, daintily 
—the drops that came and went (like stars in a restless 
sky) on the fir-tree foliage as we came to the trout river, 
in sudden sunlight.’? Here the words that we have itali- 
cised seem to us to be of the very essence of poetry, whereas 
those which the author has set within brackets introduce 
a simile that appears far-fetched to us, and neither per- 
fectly apt nor beautifully natural. Looking over the book 
as a whole—with a sense of pleasure which we are glad 
to acknowledge—we detect an ingenuity in the style which 
brings it below the level of the very best. The artistry 
is too manifest ; there is no smell of the lamp about the 
essays, but the legitimate egoism of the best sort of essayist, 
which results in delightfully unconscious self-revelation 
and an artless ingenuousness which takes for granted his 
reader’s interest in what interests himself, is represented 
here by a more conscious introspection, and confidence 
that the resulting analysis deserves applause. 

And with that we have satisfied our inclination to criti- 
cise. It is far more grateful to turn over the pages and 
look at things through Mr. Thomas’s seeing eyes. ‘‘ The 
rooks began to pass overhead, and some alighted, their 
feathers changing to silver as they turned in the sun.” 
That is true observation, and recalls to the mind of this 
reviewer the brightest white thing he ever saw—the black 
roof of a hansom cab seen under a blazing sun from the top 
of an omnibus in Trafalgar Square. Here is an impression 
in black and white as suggestive of colour as an engraving 
of a Claude Lorraine landscape by Lupton or Phillip, 
and simpler in its component parts: ‘‘ Low, massy, and 
in colour auburn, the full moon was perched upon a hill- 
top, very near; etched in black on its surface was the 
skeleton of anelm. To the cottager moving in his orchard 
it hung like a great fruit, upon each tree in turn.”’” And 
here, finally, is a more elaborated pen picture which mzy 
be declared almost faultless: ‘‘ Under the beams of the 
rocking moon, those tall, cadaverous crags rose up like 
stripped reapers, gigantic and morose, reaping and amass- 
ing the dolorous harvest of wrecks, waist-deep in a surge 
whose waves seemed not to flow and change, but to turn, 
turn ceaselessly, in the contracted corridors among the 
rocks, like wheels revolving, and bespattered by the foam 
that huddled, yellow, coagulate, quaking, in the crevices.” 

It is the word painting, of which the passages quoted 
above are representative, that gives these ‘‘ Rose Acre 
Papers’ their great distinction. Mr. Thomas is not con- 
cerned to set us thinking, but to admit us sharers of his 
moods. And in his power to recapture moods and in his 
artistry he has few living rivals. 

CRANSTOUN METCALFE. 


THE REAL SPAIN.* 


Spain is the happy hunting-ground of the wandering 
“impressionist,” who, after an idle holiday among the 
Moorish remains and a glance at the cathedrals, returns 
to his own land to write a rhapsody on sunlight and colour, 
and the glories of the Alhambra. Very few travellers 
have found the real Spain. It is a country of surprises, 
inhabited by differing races possessing many of the attri- 
butes that we are wont to describe as northern, while they 
preserve certain distinctive qualities of the south. There 


* “Spain from Within.” By Rafael Shaw. 7s. 6d. net. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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is Andalusia, ‘‘ the frying-pan,’”’ resembling North Africa 
in climate, with a population of marked Morisco descent ; 
there is proud Castile, a stern territory, with natives said 
to possess the specific Spanish character; there are the 
Basques of the North, ethnologically akin to the Welsh ; 
and the people of Galicia, who have an affinity with the 
Portuguese. Diversity in the natural features of the country 
and the dissimilarity of the inhabitants of the north and 
south lend to Spain its charm and its elusiveness. 

It is doubtful whether the Anglo-Saxon, even when pos- 
sessed of the cosmopolitan spirit, can understand with full 
sympathy the temperament, the ideals, and the philosophy 
of the Spaniard. Progress and happiness are deemed 
synonymous terms by the restless energetic Briton and 
Teuton. But progress in Spain does not connote material 
and commercial prosperity. The Spanish temper demands 
leisure to live and to enjoy simple delights day by day. 
Serenity of mind is valued in Spain at its true worth. 


A street hawker describing 
scenes to an illiterate audience. 
From “‘ Spain from Within,” by Rafael Shaw. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


And yet the reproach of indolence is ill-deserved, for 
the peasantry and the artisans of the country are among 
the hardest workers in Europe. 

A proper equipment for a study of the Spanish people 
is a native sympathy, an instinct keen to detect and to 
appreciate their virtues of naturalness and simplicity. 
We must dismiss the preconception that every Spaniard 
is hot-blooded, or cruel, or untrustworthy. “ The typical 
Spaniard ” is very difficult to find in Madrid or Barcelona 
amid this great community of mixed descent. 

Mr. Rafael Shaw is endowed with the right idiosyn- 
crasy for the task of writing upon ‘“‘ Spain from Within.” 
He strikes the mean between the enthusiasm of the ro- 
mantic traveller and the lofty tolerance of the English 
resident who has lived among the people without knowing 
them. Mr. Shaw apprehends the import of the great 
struggle against clericalism, though he states that the 
masses in Spain are deeply religious. Ferrer, the reformer, 
was hardly known among the people, and there is a ten- 
dency, even among educated Spaniards, to underrate 
the work that he achieved in modern education. 

The author is somewhat inclined to overstate the ig- 
norance of the working-classes and the peasants. No 


doubt the proportion of illiterates is still high, but the 
Spanish wage-earner is almost always keenly intelligent, 
and even if he cannot read or write, he is not wanting in 
perception and aptitude for learning. Moreover, the schools 
are being rapidly reformed and the methods of teaching 
modernised. In Galicia there are excellent technical 
schools. Without any prejudice I set down the fact that 
the rural folk of Spain are far more intelligent than those 
of our country, in spite of inadequate school-teaching, or 
a lack of book-learning. No one acquainted with Spain 
can gainsay the existence of a quick wit and capacity among 
the labouring classes. 

Mr. Rafael Shaw shows that Spain is advancing towards 
religious and political liberty. In politics the trend is 
towards Liberalism, and there is a very strong Republican 
sentiment throughout the nation. The writer may not 
have heard that the brilliant Blasco de Ibanez, who is cited 
as one of the advanced guard of politicians, has withdrawn 
from the Liberal party, although he still holds the prin- 
ciples of the Liberal creed. 

The drift of this instructive volume is that Spain is on 
the upgrade. There is even a reaction against the time- 
revered institution of the bull-fight ; and Mr. Shaw rightly 
observes that the large number of English visitors who 
help to support the bull-ring cannot, without self-con- 
demnation, accuse the Spaniards of ‘‘ barbarity.” 

“Spain from Within ”’ justifies its title. It is the work 
of a writer with an intimate knowledge of his subject, 
written in a spirit of fairness, and without an assumption 
of finality in statement. The author’s conclusions should 
help in correcting the somewhat common delusion that in 
Spain one is likely to encounter, at any moment, a brigand 
or a violent Anarchist. 

WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 


CLOTILDE.* 


This autobiography is a fairly astonishing production. 
As a'sincere and unexpurgated account of a life which 
has run the whole gamut of human emotion it is valuable 
and rare, for its details and pictures of personages it has 
hardly less interest. Here, among many other matters 
of scarcely less moment, Helene von Dénniges—Clotilde of 
“The Tragic Comedians ’’—recounts the story of her rela- 
tions with Lassalle, and the upshot is not what Meredith 
has given us. He appears to have been misled by the 
apologia of her youth, but his judgments were prejudiced, 
and chief, perhaps, among all his errors is that interroga- 
tion in his most notable preface—‘‘ Why she (Clotilde) 
should have laid her hand in the hand of the slayer?” 
The answer to it is obvious enough and constitutes one of 
the Princess’s chief claims on our attention. It was highly 
characteristic of Helene von Dénniges, spite of her youth 
and extravagance, that she should penetrate the superfici- 
ality of Prince Yanko von Racowitza’s deed to the reality 


of his intentions, and, so doing, should feel he had offered - 


her and Lassalle all, more than all, that was practicable. 
The Prince appeared, had been made to appear, as Lassalle’s 
antagonist, but he had in fact been their only friend in 
Helene’s circle, willing his death should bridge the way 
to their union, and, by the ironic accident befalling his 
plans, brought more swiftly to his doom. It is difficult 
to see how the girl he so devotedly adored, for whom a 
giant of their time had just fallen, could have afterwards 
occupied herself better than by taking as much as possible 
of the tragedy on to her shoulders and smoothing Prince 
Yanko’s thorny path to the grave. In face even of the 
facts given in ‘‘ The Tragic Comedians,”’ Meredith’s comment 
appeared uncharacteristic and superficial; in light of the 
autobiography it is absurd. 

* “ Princess Helene von Racowitza: An Autobiegraphy.” 


Translated from the German by Cecil Mar. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Constable.) 
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Indeed, except in beauty of appearance and conversa- 
tional brilliance, there is little connection between the real 
and the fictional portraits. Clotilde is superficial, tortuous, 
self-centred, and almost self-righteous. Helene is vital, 
arrogantly frank, and passionately fond of ‘‘ experience.’’ 
It is clear from the first there are plenty of rocks ahead of 
her, her life is to be fairly bestrewn with wreckages, but 
the waters she sails in are not shallow—they are anything, 
everything, but that. This is the point Meredith has mis- 
understood, but it is one of which the appearance of the 
autobiography makes further misunderstanding impossible. 
Many of the reactions against convention recorded in the 
book are attributable to the hideously corrupt society in 
which Helene von Dénniges was born (she herself was be- 
trothed by her parents, at fourteen, to a debauched lover 
of her mother’s) and, at worst, her emotional episodes were 
love affairs and not liaisons. Certainly these episodes 
abound ina degree confusing to conventional readers. But 
these, in her Preface, the Princess has warned away from 
her book, ‘‘ Let me warn,” she says, ‘‘those who are 
easily shocked not to read. To the free and courageous I 
say ‘ Read,’ but read with the desire to understand the true 
nature of the author, as she follows the path traced for her 
by fate, from heights to depths, even to the verge of the 
mire. The road leads eventually to the Light, and remains 
therein.’”’ That devious paths have led in her case to a 
singularly vibrant and sunny old age is the last word about 
Helene von Racowitza. She has had appalling experiences, 
but to say they have none of them soured her is to grievously 
understate facts. The buoyancy Lassalle gloried in has not 
only swept her above barriers ; it has carried herfar. The 
only tests she can be judged by, the only ones she would 
accept, are the growth of her passionate reverence for life 
and all it has brought her, and her widening self-know- 
ledge and love for her fellows. She is after all of the race 
that Meredith lived by. 

M. SturGE HENDERSON. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF MAN.* 


Professor Frazer has a monumental way of handling his 
subjects, and in “‘ Totemism and Exogamy ” he has built 
a vast structure of facts and theories that might well stand 
for the life-work even of an exceptional man. No more 
important book on primitive custom and belief has been 
published for many years. Professor Frazer gives us here 
a survey of all the known facts of totemism and exogamy 
wherever these institutions are found existing together. 
He is less concerned with establishing any particular theory 
than with presenting and arranging the facts. At the same 
time, he does not leave his facts an innumerable maze 
without a plan, but offers some exceedingly persuasive 
theories in explanation of them. 

His final theory of the origin of totemism seems doubly 
reasonable now that he accepts the idea that pure totemism 
is not areligion, but merely asystem of relationship between 
men and animals or lifeless things. Discussing totemism 
more than twenty years ago, Professor Frazer described 
it as a religion, and he reprints his misleading thesis in the 
first of these volumes. He only reprints it to refute it, 
however—on this point, at least. ‘‘ In pure totemism, such 
as we find it among the Australian aborigines,’’ he now tells 
us, ‘‘the totem is never a god and is never worshipped.” 
The relationship between a man and his totem is clearly 
illustrated by the case of the Central Australian native, 
who, on being shown his photograph by Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen, said: ‘‘ That one is just the same as me; 
so is a kangaroo (his totem).”” Taking this sentence as a 
summing up of the whole matter, Professor Frazer points 


* “Totemism and Exogamy.” By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L. 
In 4 Vols. 50s. net. (Macmillan.) 


out that totemism, far from implying any veneration of 
animals, plants, and what not, is merely an identification 
of a man with his totem, whatever the latter may be. 
Primitive man’s ideas are hazy and without definite out- 
lines, and he is able to imagine men and animals and 
lifeless things merging and changing into each other with 
marvellous readiness. 

How, then, did man ever persuade himself that he had, 
as double or alter ego, a kangaroo, a bird, a tree, or a lifeless 
stone ? Professor Frazer used to think that an explana- 
tion might be found in the theory of the external soul— 
“that is, in the belief that living people may deposit their 
souls for safe keeping outside of themselves in some secure 
place, where the precious deposit will be less exposed to 
the risks and vicissitudes of life than while it remained 
in the body of its owner.’’ He suggested, as a second 
possible theory, that totemism might have had its origin in 
certain magic rites for increasing the supply of different sorts 
of food, and so forth. Thus certain groups of men would 
imitate bees in sound and appearance in order to increase 
the store of honey by their magical mummeries, and they 
would gradually get identified with whatever they imitated. 
Professor Frazer now discards both these theories, the 
former because there is no proof of the general association 
of the totemic system with the doctrine of the external 
soul, and the second because it implies the existence of 
a mere highly organised society than that in which totemism 
must have had its origin. 

No other theory of the origin of totemism seems half 
so reasonable as that finally adopted by Professor Frazer. 
Totemism he now regards as a primitive explanation of 
the conception and birth of children. Primitive man, 
he points out, is incapable of the chain of reasoning which 
relates a child to its father. Maternity is an obvious fact, 
but paternity is a difficult inference. The undeveloped 
Savage, casting about for an explanation of the presence 
of the child within the womb, looks for some immediate 
cause. He does not know that the child had any existence 
there before the first moment at which the mother feels 
it stirring, and his explanation will naturally have refer- 
ence to something which happens just before this critical 
moment. On the Banks Islands, for instance, Dr. W. H.R. 
Rivers discovered that the inhabitants refer their absten- 
tion from certain animals and fruits to the fact that 
“their mothers were impregnated by the entrance into 
their womb of spirit animals or spirit fruits, and that they 
themselves are nothing but the particular animal or plant 
which effected a lodgment in their mother and in due time 
was born into the world with a superficial and deceptive 
resemblance to a human being.’’ With this in mind, we 
can easily understand the Central Australian’s cryptic 
utterance about the photograph and the kangaroo. His 
mother, or some female ancestor, first felt the child quicken- 
ing in her womb immediately after she had seen a kangaroo 
hopping by, and she connected the passing of the kangaroo 
with the presence of the child as cause and effect. Thus, 
according to this theory, totemism had its origin in ignor- 
ance of paternity, though it survives as an institution in 
many places where the facts of paternity have long been 
realised. 

As for exogamy, Professor Frazer holds that it had a 
different origin from totemism and that its relations with 
totemism are accidental. In his present survey he is 
concerned with these two institutions only where they 
exist side by side, but his object all through is to show 
that ‘‘ the totemic clan is a totally different social organism 
from the exogamous class,’’ even though the totemic clans 
are nearly invariably themselves exogamous where totemism 
and exogamy are found among the same people. After 
examining various theories, Professor Frazer comes to 
the conclusion that the origin of exogamy is to be discovered 
in the growing aversion of primitive man for incestuous 
connections between brothers and sisters, parents and 
children, and afterwards even cousins, There is no space 
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to follow him step by step in his reasonings ; we can merely 
mention some of his main conclusions. His new work 
is a fascinating study of primitive man, at once cautious 
and masterly in its logic, and admirably written. It is 
a storehouse of anthropological facts which the student 
will find indispensable and the best sort of general reader 
an intellectual delight. 
RosBert Lynp., 


MAARTEN MAARTENS’ NEW NOVEL.* 


“Harmen Pols, Peasant,”’ is the title of this new book 
by Maarten Maartens. It tells the story of a bricf crisis 
in the life of a young Dutch peasant, whose name has been 
taken to title the novel. The man in question, after an 
uneventful and comparatively peaceful boyhood, suddenly 
finds his whole future imperilled by a legitimate claim upon 
his father’s farm. 

“The wedding was over. The foolish, noisy wedding that 
had made so much stir, in a three weeks’ burst of country gossip. 


Aunt Carlina, the middle-aged spinster, was the spouse of 
Roclant Slink.” 


That was the origin of the trouble which came suddenly 
into the life of young Harmen Pols. Aunt Carlina (his 
aunt) had married Roelant Slink, the farm-hand, and with 
Aunt Carlina’s hand went the half of the farm and all its 
stock and appliances. This, however, Harmen had not 
known when he suggested to Slink that Aunt Carlina 
might marry, if she were asked lustily. He had said this 
to Slink partly in fun, and partly because he would have 
been thankful to get Aunt Carlina out of the house; 
for she was a scold, and made his mother’s life something 
of a misery. Slink took the hint—had probably meant 
to marry her in any case, for he had learned that Carlina 
had a half-share in the farm, and the marriage would raise 
him in one day from the poverty of a common farm-hand 
to a sufficiency to enable him to buy a certain public-house, 
which was his ambition. Therefore he married Aunt Car- 
lina, who was twenty-three years older than himself, and 
gaunt and ugly. 

The book goes forward from this point to tell, with that 
peculiar note of neatness which Maarten Maartens has 
made his own, the result of this sudden catastrophe upon 
Harmen, his father, Steven Pols, and the Vrouw, his 
mother. The character of the father is an extraordinary 
mixture of chronic pessimism and violent religious belief, 
to which is added a passionate temper. When Harmen 
tells him that he, Harmen, was the cause of Slink pro- 
posing, the father turns on him in a fury. ‘‘ His wrath 
blazed forth, in the horrible way they all knew and dreaded. 
He told his son never to speak to him again, unless he could 
save the farm: ‘I tell you that you’re no son of mine 
till you’ve made good the harm that you’ve done !’”’ 

The old man’s eyes are failing him, and there follows 
a scene in which he is forced to appeal to his wife to open 
a combination-lock, because he can no longer see to set 
the letters. The lock secures a safe which holds sufficient 
to pay out Aunt Carlina, without having to sell the farm 
to realise her share, which means ruin to the family. Yet 
Steven will not use the money for this purpose unless his 
wife will give her oath that she is innocent of wrong-doing 
with one Mynheer Blass, he having seen her kissed by 
Blass in the orchard before the birth of Harmen, whom in 
his heart he believes to be the son of Blass. The Vrouw 
will not give her oath, so he cannot use the money to save 
the farm, as he has vowed to the Lord that he will not if 
she cannot swear to her innocence. 

The book is one that must be dealt with in the most 
sympathetic spirit, if its qualities are to be realised and 
brought forward. There are some extraordinary scenes 
both psychic and physical. The way in which the author 
(Methuen.) 
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shows young Harmen’s gradual loss of faith in his father, 
his mother, and his God is extremely interesting, and con- 
ceivably approximates to a picture of the mind of a young 
and undeveloped man pcssessed of such a character as 
ycung Harmen’s. The faith of the father in his God, 
even after he believes all to be lost, and after his eyesight 
is gone utterly, is very fine ; but the character of the mother 
is less decided and more difficult to understand. There 
is, however, something very lovable about her, as also 
about young Harmen, so far as one can see his character 
with clearness. It is a book to be read, and the reader 
will find that in addition to all I have indicated, he will 
be rewarded by a charming love-stcry which threads through 
the tale. 
W. Hope Hopcson, 


A CRITIC OF MODERN LIFE.* 


Books of essays gathered from the periodicals are tra- 
ditionally supposed to be the least marketable of literary 
wares. Publishers, booksellers, and librarians, who agree 
in nothing else, agree in this, that the public doesn’t want 
these occasional pieces, that nobody borrows them and 
nobody buys them. Yet, surely, the occasional piece 
that is good, is good for many, if not for all, occasions ; 
and the essay that is readable in a weekly or monthly 
p2per doesn’t become unreadable by mere transference to 
a volume. If it isn’t good enough for a book, then it 
wasn’t good enough for a magazine. Personally, I confess 
to immense enjoyment of such literature. Give me a 
choice between the average work of fiction and the average 
book of essays, and I take the latter without hesitation ; 
for while in the one there may be nothing to please me, 
in the other there is bound to be something—a pleasant 
whim, a happy idea, an unsuspected fact, or a felicitous 
turn of phrase. 

Messrs. Herbert & Daniel, the latest recruits to the 
noble army of publishers, would seem to be above this 
tradition of their comrades, for, to the excellent efforts 
that signalled their first appearance in the field, they 
have added this new deed of daring—a book of reprinted 
pieces. The particular choice was good. Mr. J. A. 
Hobson is one of those fortunate men whose names at once 
suggest a quality. As inevitably as Aristides was just, 
so Mr. Hobson is sincere. His view of things may be 
bold, or strange, or unpalatable: it is certain to be honest 
and individual. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ says Emerson, “‘is so rare 
in a man as an act of his own.’”’ Nothing, we agree— 
except, perhaps, an opinion of his own. So rare, indeed, 
are opinions, that certain clever gentlemen have made 
vast fortunes bv supplying them, for a halfpenny a day, 
to those who lack them and feel it respectable to have 
them. Now these opinions, being naturally such as are 
agreeable to the gentlemen of fortune and their friends, 
are not always agreeable with decency and veracity ; and 
so a writer like Mr. Hobson, who is at pains to find the 
truth and speak it fearlessly, creates the profoundest 
alarm among the gentlemen of fortune and friends afore- 
said. Accordingly, they make a powerful diversion, and 
call upon the mob (under the name of “ patriots ’’) for 
universal execration of Mr. Hobson and his kind as slan- 
derers of the nation, enemies of the people. 

The qualities that make Mr. Hobson's views obnoxious 
to the multitude make his essays valuable to discriminating 
readers. And they are not only valuable, but interesting. 
Some honest writers are dull, some sincere writers are 
tiresome. ‘‘ Do not sermons exist,’’ asks Bagehot, ‘‘ and 
are they not a warning to mankind ?’’ Mr. Hobson does 
not preach (in the bad sense), and I can testify to his 
volume's being capital holiday reading. In one respect 
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only, and that mechanical, do I quarrel with it. The 
essays originally appeared in that excellent periodical, 
the Nation, and so had to be fairly uniform in length— 
or, rather, in shortness. Now it often seemed to me that 
just as Mr. Hobson was getting well into his subject, the 
fell sergeant space strictly and suddenly arrested him. 
I suggest that Mr. Hobson would have made a better 
book if he had run several of his essays together. For 
instance, he has a group of papers—uncommonly good 
papers, too—on the eternal feminine question; and I 
feel sure that one long chapter incorporating all his matter 
would have presented his views in more persuasive form. 
So, too, with his papers on America and the Church. 

Mr. Hobson’s divagations are extensive, ranging from 
Pragmatism to the Peers, from Agitation to the ‘‘ Auto- 
crat,’’ and he is always pleasant company. Indeed, there 
is much in this volume that reminds me of good conversa- 
tion, the decay of which is one of Mr. Hobson’s themes. 
A book of essays, serious in purpose, yet easy enough in 
style to suggest good talk, is a book that needs no further 
recommendation. 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 


A TALE OF THE PHILIPPINES.* 


Probably it is necessary to explain that the bolo is a 
knife—two feet in length—which the natives of the Philip- 
pine Islands are fond of using on occasion. Before the 
Americans got the country well in hand, these occasions 
used to recur rather often. Indeed, so passionately addicted 
is the native to his useful little weapon, that he has gone 
so far as to build round it an unwritten law. Je had 
always believed that the Americans were rather great 
themselves at unwritten laws, but they seem not to have 
understood this particular one. At any rate, they did not 
appreciate it, and they determined to get rid of it—Mr. 
Commissioner Furber being the chief agent in the agitation 
against it. But, as Mr. Hyatt points out, the law has the 
crowning merit of simplicity. Why, argues the simple 
Philippine, when your bolo is in your belt, and your reach 
is longer than the other man’s, should you go to the trouble 
of learning a complicated system of ethics? Now the 
law was by no means badly suited to its particular con- 
ditions—a fact which Captain Basil Hayle, of the Philip- 
pines Constabulary, speedily ascertained—and it was a 
difficult matter to induce the more unsophisticated Philip- 
pine to surrender his old-fashioned notions. “‘ What’s bred 
in the bone,” and so forth. 

So Captain Basil Hayle—the hero, of course—was told 
to suppress Old Felizardo, who was a hard-working, straight- 
living brigand chief. Felizardo had a very stormy past, 
and adverse circumstance, rather than any fault of his 
own, forced him to become a ladrone. Having become 
one—Mr. Hyatt tells you all abcut it in his first couple of 
chapters, and tells it very well—Felizardo sets about the 
business thoroughly, and when the second part of this book 
begins he was virtually the ruler of a chain of mountains, 
whence Hayle found it impossible to dislodge him. This 
is another exciting time, and undoubtedly Hayle and his 
force would have been wiped out if he had not been so 
particularly “‘ white.’’ Felizardo took quite a fancy to his 
opponent, and was very fond of doing him a good turn 
when opportunity offered. Then Hayle fell in love with 
another man’s wife, and though-we sympathise with both 
of them we must confess that their love affair is not quite 
so interesting as the remainder of the book. (The other 
man, it should be noticed, was a thorough cad, and nobody 
could possibly like him.) Hayle had just decided tem- 
porarily to adapt the Law of the Bolo to meet his require- 
ments, when he receives as a gift from Felizardo “that 
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which he most desires to have ’’—the head of the other 
man. The reader can finish the story for himself now. 

Mr. Hyatt’s novel is decidedly a good one. He is an 
attractive writer, and can tell a good story remarkably 
well. He has a thorough knowledge of his subject, and 
a pretty knack of characterisation. One could not ask 
more of any writer. In a word, ‘“ The Law of the Bolo” 
shows its author very nearly at his best, and Mr. Hyatt’s 
best is notable. The book is one which can be strongly 
recommended. 


LAURELS EVER GREEN AND BRANCHING 
PALM.* 


Mr. Lewis Day used to complain that if you show people 
some purely ornamental form they are only perplexed to 
know “ what it is meant to represent’; but the lament- 
able thing was not to show these perplexed inquirers, upon 
due opportunity, that the ornamental form did represent 
something, though it might be but a fragment of some 
lost tradition. The student of Decorative Art, who should 
have a knowledge of traditional methods at his fingers’ 
ends, will be fortunate in finding in a new book by Mr. 
Christie a point of view that may give him a glimpse of 
fresh woods and pastures new, and perhaps open up a pos- 
sibility of original enterprise indesign. It is to be regretted 
that the two first chapters of the book were not published 
in a form more likely to be accessible to the general reader. 
They treat of the origin of decoration and the development 
of typical forms of ornament, and present a most able 
review of the latest thought, freely and delightfully illus- 
trated, and written in a manner simple, direct, and in- 
teresting. 

It has become a reproach that nearly all books on pictorial 
art are written by laymen and are not technical. On the 
other hand, books on the subsidiary arts are stil! written by 
experts, and if they are not technical they are not always 
successful. The decorative artist who leaves off spinning 
his ornamental web to address the general reader with 
nothing more to say than, Out upon the Philistine! and 
nothing more to discover of the universe than Sir Peter 
Teazle’s assertion that this is a wicked world, would seem 
to be a craftsman ill equipped for explaining his art; yet 
it is possible to write with special information and withal 
make a popular appeal of the happiest kind. Beside the 
chapters we have ventured to particularise here, we may 
recall as another, and one of many an instance, the com- 
pelling interest of a description of London in the fourteenth 
century by Mr. Lethaby. If we can come by personal 
narrative, but this is rare, then we are arrested by such a 
human interest as attaches, for example, to the fate of 
Palissy’s kitchen table ; and when the inimitable Benvenuto 
Cellini gives an account of how he wrought the button for 
the Pontifical Cope it reads for all the world like a ‘‘ potted ”’ 
novel (as the slang goes) by Henry James, only that it is 
easy to read, and some people say Henry James is not easy. 

All this goes to prove the discovery of an eminent artist 
that to mankind in general it is the man behind the art 
that is interesting. It is indeed. As Manoa built the 
monument for Samson hung with trophies, and planted 
round with shade of laurel ever green and branching palm, 
so are we throughout the ages building our monument of 
art for man, recording alike his defeat and triumph. By 
the way, our monument certainly is adorned with acanthus 
foliage, and when we ponder upon the history of that 
ubiquitous plant we recognise its intrinsic interest is so 
great that there was really no need for the pathetic en- 
deavour to wring human interest even out of a Corinthian 


* “ The Styles of Ornament.’”’ By Alexander Speltz. Edited 
by R. Phene Spiers. 15s. net. (Batsford.) — ‘ Traditional 
Methods of Pattern Designing: An Introduction to the Study of 
Decorative Art.”” By A. H. Christie. 6s. net. (Clarendon Press.) 
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capital by inventing a wholly gratuitous legend; ‘that 
fable about Callimachus that was the invention of a poet, 
not of a practical ornamentist.’”” Yet without accepting 
Ruskin’s wildly picturesque denunciation of conventional 
art, we may ask what good the practical ornamentist can 
effect if he does not, like Mr. Wegg, occasionally drop into 
poetry ? 

The fact is, good ornament is all frozen poetry, romance, 
and glamour. These books before us are nothing more or 
less than illustrated guides to the history of civilised man, 
and the pity of it is that they should serve as guide-books 
only to the student, for we would have them popularised. 
However, the student has, in the work of Professor Speltz, 
an excellent note-book upon the historic styles, the text 
being reduced to a descriptive catalogue of the illustrations, 
which are remarkably clear considering the small scale 
they are drawn to. It is an album of drawings, just what 
such a book should be, ar- 
ranged upona different plan 
from Meyer’s well-known 
handbook, but compiled 
with similar German _in- 
dustry. 

F. E. PHILtIrs. 


VOLTAIRE’S 
EMILIE.* 


We are accustomed to 
rank the emancipation of 
women among the recent 
triumphs of the race, but 
was ever a woman more 
entirely emancipated than 
Mme. du Chatelet ? She 
was the daughter of a man 
to whom the minute eti- 
quette of Louis XIV.’'s 
court was more important 
than the procession of the 
stars; she was convent- 
bred and married at nine- 
teen to a marquis and 
soldier, and the one par- 
ticularity of her education 
was that she was taught 
Latin well. Her father was 
described by La Bruyére as 
one who did nothing him- 
self but told and repeated 
what others were doing— 
a negative person, in a word, who lived upon the activities 
of others. Yet almost immediately after her marriage, in 
the course of her first love affair, she showed herself to 
be of the select few who act, and leave the mass of ordi- 
nary people to gape and gossip as they please. Her lover 
was tired of her and told her so. She arranged a fare- 
well interview, and as he went begged him to hand her 
a basin of soup, at the same time giving him a letter. He 
read the letter at the foot of the stairs—Madame told him 
that the soup contained poison ! ‘‘ The Marquis,” says the 
Abbé Raynal, “ did not waste time in vain lamentations. 
With wonderful presence of mind he went to seck an 
antidote at the nearest place, and made his mistress swallow 
it. The effect of this remedy was so efficacious that 
nothing remained but the remembrance of her extraor- 
dinary act.’ Emilie was soon consoled, her next lover 
being the famous Richelieu of her day, as corruptly 
brilliant a person as ever lived. 


Afler an engraving by Alix. 
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From ‘An Eighteenth-Century Marquise,” by Frank Hamel. 
(Stanley Paul & Co.) 


It is not, however, in affairs of the heart that the true 
emancipatedness of this strange woman was shown. In 
that sphere of action women have always secured as much 
liberty as they desired, and Emilie was certainly no de- 
generate sensualist. She is interesting as the child of 
reason, as a woman who deliberately set herself to live 
not in accordance with religion, which to her was mere 
delusion, or custom, which was an incubus to be rejected 
when inconvenient, or instinct, which was mere matter 
for analysis—but solely as her untrammelled mind directed 
her. She had great natural gifts of intellect and was 
capable of appreciating the Principia of Newton, which 
she translated, and the philosophy of Leibnitz, which 
seemed to explain so clearly and so neatly the universe 
and its problems. She had, in fact, a genuine love of the 
exact sciences, and was at least enough of a mathematician 
to leave Voltaire behind. The fact that she retained so 
long the interest and affec- 
tion of Voltaire is proof 
enough that she was no 
poseuse; we may fairly re- 
ject the theory so popular 
among her feminine con- 
temporaries that she was 
intellectually a mere char- 
latan. 

Her relations with Vol- 
taire, with whom she lived 
so long at Cirey—her hus- 
band a very shadowy third 
—were far more the result 
of intellectual sympathies 
than of physical passion. 
She certainly loved Vol- 
taire in the sense that she 
desired to appropriate him, 
and was angrily jealous of 
any infringement upon her 
monopoly. Mr. John Mor- 
ley’s treatment of this great 
friendship is interesting,and 
his judgment probably just. 
He that the divine 
Emily, like a Homeric god- 
dess, poured a cloud round 
her hero, that she gave him 
“not the semi-servile and 
feebly intelligent solicitude 
which superior men have 
too often the wretched 
weakness to seek in their 
female companions, but an 
imperial sympathy 
she gave also the tolerably frequent agitation which 
was necessary tor his health! Carlyle, who, unlike Mr. 
Morley, is quoted by Miss Hamel, has a characteristic 
phrase : 


says 


Voltaire. 


‘““Madame watches over all his interests and liabilities and 
casualties great and small; leaping with her whole force into 
M. de Voltaire’s scale of the balance, careless of antecedents 
and consequences alike; flying, with the spirit of an angry 
brood-hen, at the face of mastiffs, in defence of any feather 
that is M. de Voltaire’s.”’ 

Mme. du Chatelet wrote a short treatise on Happiness, 
to which Miss Hamel makes only the most casual reference, 
but which Sainte-Beuve treats as her most characteristic 
writing. We sec her there trying to construct 2 programme 
of life based upon reason, and the postulate from which 
she starts explains alike her adventurous spirit and the 
lamentable wreckage of her end. ‘‘ We have nothing to 
do in this world,” says this emancipated woman, “except 
to procure for ourselves agreeable sensations and senti- 
ments.” ‘Let us decide upon the way we wish to take 
in passing our life, and let us try to sow that way with 
flowers.”” ‘‘To be happy one must have overcome pre- 
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judices, one must be virtuous and healthy, one must 
have tastes and passions, and one must remain susceptible 
of illusion.”” How different is that last phrase from George 
Eliot’s ‘‘ Above all we must learn to do without opium.” 
Among the tastes and passions which Mme. du Chatelet 
counts as the ingredients of happiness, some are noble 
enough—work, fame, love—but side by side with these she 
places the pleasures of eating and drinking, and the excite- 
ment of gambling. She wrote in lofty strain of immutable 
love, but the tragic irony of nature led her to forsake 
Voltaire and to fall into a wretched infatuation for Saint- 
Lambert, a handsome guardsman, a precursor in the flesh 
of Ouida’s heroes! In giving birth to his child the woman 
of philosophy died, amid the brutal jibes and evil laughter 
of the world. Voltaire found that his portrait had been 
displaced from the ring he had given her and that Saint- 
Lambert’s had taken its place. ‘‘O ciel!” he cried, 
“voila bien les femmes! J’en avais 6té Richelieu, Saint- 
Lambert m’en a chassé; cela est dans l’ordre; un clou 
chasse l’autre : ainsi vont les choses de ce monde.” 

Miss Hamel has done her work very well ; those passages 
from letters which we have compared with the original 
French show that she has a pleasant gift in translation, 
though she misses the full irony in her version of Mme. 
du Deffand’s famous satirical portrait, of which Sainte- 
Beuve said that he dared not copy it out for fear the acid 
should burn the paper. Our main criticism of the book 
is that Miss Hamel is inclined to ramble off in almest any 
direction that a chance name or topic suggests, with the 
result that one loses sight of the chief figures of her stcry. 
There are whole chapters which have little connection with 
Mme. du Chatelet, but they are agreeable reading enough. 


WALFORD D. GREEN. 


OLD FRIENDS.* 


In order to understand and appreciate properly this 
latest novel by Mr. Maurice Hewlett it is necessary to have 
read those earlier works ‘‘ Open Country ” and “‘ Halfway 
House.” The three books together form a trilogy. But 
while this is so it is perfectly possible for anybody who 
has not read the earlier volumes to form a very good idea 
of what has been happening to the principal characters 
during the earlier stages of their respective careers, because 
it is of the very essence of this particular novel that constant 
reference should be made to the past. 

The story itself, summed up in the person of Sanchia 
Percival, is simple and human. A young and beautiful 
girl, with abundant intellect and moral courage to leaven 
her beauty, deliberately goes to live as the housekeeper of 
a man who has separated from his wife. In the shelter 
of Wanless, Ingram’s Yorkshire home, where she sees but 
little or no society, this proves a fairly easy thing. But 
in the course cf eight years she gradually discovers that 
she no longer loves Ingram, and at the moment when he 
is just freed by the death of his wife she determines to 
leave him. As a matter of fact he drives her from him, 
but it is not necessary to enter further into this episode 
since her resolution had already been formed. She comes 
to London, and her family, who of course know that 
Ingram is now at liberty to marry her, prepare with some 
misgivings to recognise her existence once more. At 
first, however, Sanchia is in no mood to set herself right 
with the proprieties. But little by little, influenced in no 
small measure by her father, she determines to do what is 
expected of her. From this point onward the story takes a 
curious turn. Senhouse, her earliest friend and, despite 
a liaison with Mary Germain, her lover still, suddenly 
begins to assume an importance that he has never pre- 
viously possessed in her mind and affections. On the 


* “ Rest Harrow.’’ By Maurice Hewlett. 6s. (Macmillan.) 


strength of his old love-letters and of the memories which 
are awakened by a certain resemblance to him in one of 
her new admirers, Sanchia falls in love with the unwitting 
Senhouse. The yearning for him grows stronger and 
stronger within her. Then suddenly she learns that Sen- 
house is not married to Mrs. Germain and that he still 
loves her. Beneath the influence of this information her 
determination gives way. She literally flics from Ingram 
and surrenders herself to Senhouse, whom she marries 
“beneath the stars.’”’ For the second time, and this time 
irrevocably, she throws the conventions to the winds. 

But it is not by any such bald summary of the plot that 
this mest puzzling book must be judged. The real interest 
for the reader must lie in his forming his own opinion upon 
the conduct of both Sanchia and Senhouse. We find it 
difficult to follow Mr. Hewlett’s psychology to its conclusions. 
It is almost incredible that a girl of Sanchia’s moral courage, 
who has been so reckless of public opinion, but who, after 
long deliberation, has determined that she must, after all, 
fall into line, should not have the courage to carry out her 
resolution. As one of the characters is made to say, she 
is ‘uncommon, most uncommon.”’ Nor is our perplexity 
with regard to Senhouse any less. We know, ef course, 
that he personally disapproves of marriage and that he 
regards it as degrading to the woman. But his philosophy 
is so purely personal as to rob him of any claim to be 
thought a philosopher. He abuses Ingram for acting in 
the very way in which, according to his (Senhouse’s) ideas, 
he ought to be acting, and then, when the opportunity is 
offered to himself, he does the thing which he has found 
fault with Ingram for doing, while in each case the motive, 
namely his own love for Sanchia, is identical. We have 
cited only the two principal problems. Surely Mr. Hewlett 
has seldom been in a more fantastic mood, or drawn 
characters more likely to invite divergence of opinion. 

M. H. H. Macartney. 


MONSIEUR BERGERET.* 


The surface of society changes so rapidly that studies of 
contemporary life soon become ‘‘ dated,” and like last 
year’s fashions they lose their freshness long before they 
are old enough to be historically interesting. Mr. Lane 
therefore might well have hesitated before including in this 
handsome series the first two volumes of M. France’s aptly 
named ‘ Histoire Contemporaine.”’ For ‘‘The Elm Tree 
of the Mall” and ‘‘ The Wickerwork Woman ”’ are frankly 
studies of France in the early nineties, desultory and full 
of delightful digressions, but punctuated with allusions 
to the events and scandals of the moment. It is a severe 
test to take a book of this kind and translate it fifteen years 
or more after its first appearance for the benefit of a public 
whose ignorance of French may be assumed to imply also 
ignorance of French politics. Indeed it would be hard to 
subject any book of this kind to a severer ordeal, and the 
result is a triumph for M. 'rance. True, both books have 
lost a little of their freshness, here and there one misses 
the point of an allusion, but how good it all is! Like 
nearly all M. France’s work the ‘‘ Histoire Contemporaine ”’ 
conforms to no rules and its attraction defies analysis. 
There is no story, though it is nominally in narrative form, 
and the book merely stops and never ends. It is in effect 
little more than a series of long conversations on every 
conceivable subject ranging from theology to politics and 
psychology to the canons of feminine beauty. But inter- 
spersed between these conversations, in which the most 
extreme opinions on both sides are maintained with an 
amazing dialectical brilliance, are delightful thumbnail 
sketches. In ‘‘ The Elm Tree on the Mall” the three 


* “ The Elm Tree of the Mall.”’ “‘ The Wickerwork Woman.” 
By Anatole France. ‘Translated by M. P. Willcocks. 
(John Lane.) 
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ecclesiastics—the astute cardinal archbishop, the austere 
and pedantic Lantaigne, ‘“‘ whose pride had frozen his 
ambition,’’ and the Abbé Guitrel, the suave time-serving 
courtier—are contrasted with wonderful vividness and 
subtlety. A brilliant priest was lost in M. France. Asa 
casuist he would have been invaluable to the Vatican, and 
like many militant agnostics he is deeply interested in 
religious questions, a theologian without faith. Equally 
effective in clear-cut outline and economy of detail are the 
political types : the Prefect, M. Worms Clavelin, the astute 
Jew always ready to ally himselfwith the Church for politic=1 
ends, whose policy was based on the assumption that no 
Ministry lasts very long ; his secretary, M. Lacarelle, ‘‘ with 
a profound knowledge of local affairs and a marvellously 
contagious stupidity”’; and his wife, Madame Worms 
Clavelin, ‘‘ whose girlhood had been spent in the noisy little 
schools of Montmartre . . . and who therefore appreciated 
very highly the austerity of an aristocratic and religious 
education.” 

But excellent as the minor characters are, the cental 
figure in the four volumes of the ‘‘ Histoire Contemporaine ” 
is the incomparable Monsieur Bergeret. Anatolians may 
differ as to which is the best of M. France’s books, but there 
can be no question that his most characteristic creation is 
this timid and retiring professor, whose physical weakness 
and insignificance contrasts so strongly with his intellec- 
tual audacity. M. France uses Bergeret as M. Rolland 
uses Jean-Christophe, as a mouthpiece for his criticisms 
upon contemporary France. Cynical and pessimistic, M. 
Bergeret’s sarcasm is always directed against oppression and 
tyranny, and his bitterness is condoned by his burning zeal 
for the cause of the downtrodden and the oppressed. M. 
Bergeret is always championing ‘‘the under dog,” and 
there is something peculiarly French, or at least Latin, in 
the fearlessness with which he drives his argument to its 
logical conclusion. The Englishman shrinks from a con- 
clusion which conflicts with his cherished prejudices, how- 
ever inevitably it may follow from premisses the soundness 
of which he cannot challenge. If the conclusion is un- 
palatable he argues that there must be some flaw in the 
reasoning. The fearless logic of M. France can only be 
paralleled in modern English literature in the inexorable 
intellectualism of Mr. Shaw. But where Mr. Shaw, who is 
after all Scoto-Irish and not English at all, is cold and 
steely, M. France is white-hot, incandescent in the intensity 
of his enthusiasm. This uncompromising logic lands M. 
France equally with Mr. Shaw in a kind of philosophic 
anarchy. Both are unsparing in their criticism of existing 
institutions, and as destructive critics they are bad to beat, 
but the constructive side of their philosophy is nebulous. 
Where M. France differs from Mr. Shaw is in his power 
which he shares with M. Rolland of making his critical 
characters attractive. For Bergeret and Jean-Christophe 
we feel a real liking, almost affection, while Mr. Shaw’s 
critics of society, with the exception of Blunschli, would be 
intolerable but for their wit. The difference between 
Bergeret and John Tanner is the measure M. France’s 
superiority in creative power, since to be likabfe a character 
must be real, while it is not necessary to know much of a 
man to dislike him. Bergeret is not of course as intimately 
familiar and vivid as Jean-Christophe, but he is not studied 
with the same minuteness. Nevertheless, the creation of 
Bergeret is perhaps M. France’s greatest achievement. 
He is kin to Uncle Toby, and though Sterne would have 
sentimentalised him, he has many Shandeian characteristics. 


JOAN OF ARC.* 


In the numerous biographies of the Maid of Orleans the 
personality of their heroine remains elusive and apparently 


* * Joan of Arc.” By Grace James. tos, 6d. net. (Methuen.) 


will always remain so. The present author makes no 
attempt to add anything new to the existing knowledge 
concerning Joan of Arc. Rather she endeavours to reverse 
the process of M. Anatole France, who, complaining that 
writers wished the history of the Maid to remain mysterious 
and supernatural, claims to have “ restored her to life and 
to humanity.” Miss James reinstates the simple, tender, 
and inspired character with which we have all been familiar 
from childhood and which has of late been destroyed by 
the critical and analytical writings of biographers who 
have depicted Joan by turns as a neurotic subject, the 
tool of fraudulent priests, or an abnormal problem in psy- 
chology. In omitting to write a preface to her work the 
author escapes proclaiming her purpose, however, and her 
readers may therefore remain entirely unprejudiced during 
the perusal of the story. But she confesses to a desire to 
describe the strange and inexplicable experiences of Joan 
of Arc from an uncritical standpoint, banishing contro- 
versy, speculation, opinion, whether contemporary or 
modern, from the narration. Actions, incidents, ex- 
periences, however curious, have been preferred to thought 
of the fifteenth century and the twentieth century alike, 
and the result is ‘“‘ not critical but picturesque, simple rather 
than erudite, familiar rather than learned, suggestive 
rather than complete.” 

Even so there comes a point when the critic with his 
modern consciousness is forced to step in and decide whether 
Joan of Arc, with a mind pure and candid as a child’s, was 
one of the world’s greatest wonders, an excessively astute 
fraud, or the unconscious victim of fraud, and to do this he 
must study the unreliable Minutes of the two trials—the Trial 
of Condemnation at Rouen and that of Rehabilitation at 
Paris—which study is practically certain to convince him 
that whether he can or cannot believe in her ingenuousness 
and sincerity, in her visions and voices, in her saints and 
Divine mission, at least one person never doubted their 
truth, and that was Joan herself. She knew that the 
source of her inspiration was good because the voices 
always gave her good counsel. Further than that faith 
cannot go. 

Besides the saint she was warrior, patriot, and woman, 
a four-fold character difficult to understand ; one that is 
remarkable at once for its variety and its unity and at the 
same time both simple and complex. Doubt exists as to 
her personal appearance. ‘‘ Poets preferred to praise her 
victories rather than her face, and her friends bore witness 
to her words and acts more than to her looks.” But a few 
details remain. Her hair was dark brown or nearly black 
and was cut en rond, that is to say, on a level with the ears 
in soldier fashion. Physically she was very strong and 
capable of great endurance. ‘‘Her countenance was 
expressive ; often it was confident and gay; she smiled 
frequently, but upon occasion she could draw her brows 
together and compress her lips, for she could hardly endure 
deception, and was impatient of idleness and delays.” 
The colour of her eyes and their form is not known, butit is 
recorded that when she lifted them to heaven they were full 
of inspiration. In spite of being country-bred she was 
pale rather than rosy and not very tall, though well built 
and of good proportions. 

The tragedy of her life, which cannot be contemplated 
without wonder and pity, was bound up not so much with 
her execution as with that which preceded it. ‘‘ Before she 
died the death the Maid must be discredited in the eyes of 
the world. She must be proved a heretic, an apostate, a 
witch and a limb of Satan. She must be shorn of every 
scrap of prestige, then society must be well and surely rid 
of her; she must be burnt, and all the crowd must behold 
her dead. She must be for ever dishonoured and her mission 
with her ; her King who believed in that mission, the men 
of valour who fought with her, the soldiers who followed her, 
and all the party that was her party must be covered with 
scorn, ignominy, and ridicule.” In the manner in which 
these evil purposes were fulfilled lies the pathos which 
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keeps the story of Joan of Arc fresh and readable through- 
out the centuries. 


THE NEW WILLIAM DE MORGAN.* 


It is as true of Mr. William de Morgan as it was of Sir 
Walter Scott, that he “‘ writes as fast as we can read, but 
he does not write himself down.”’ The libraries have only 
just got familiar with the name of ‘‘ It Never Can Happen 
Again” in their lists of the latest new novels, and here 
comes “An Affair of Dishonour ’”’ to rank as another new 
one alongside it. 

But it will only rank alongside it as a new one ; in other 
respects, good as the other book is, ‘‘ An Affair of Dis- 
honour ”’ will take place above it. We have grown so 
used to regarding Mr. de Morgan as a student of life in 
modern and mid-Victorian London and, on his own ad 
mission, as a loyal disciple of Dickens, that it will probably 
be a little disconcerting to some of us to find that in this 
novel he is neither. After encouraging us to label him, 
and assign to him his particular corner in the field of 
fiction, he calmly belies that label by writing a romance of 
the days of Charles II. in a style that has no suggestion 
of Dickens anywhere about it. 

And what a masterly romance it is! Yesterday had 
we written of a new romance of the time of the Merrie 
Monarch there would scarcely have been need of further 
description ; the pattern is so well known. There would 
have been the gallant, dashing young hero, and a charming 
persecuted heroine getting into all manner of perils, with 
always at the exciting eleventh hour the gallant hero 
arriving, and, in face of odds that should have been over- 
whelming, snatching her to safety. Which was well enough 
and amusing enough in its way, but “An Affair of Dis- 
honour ”’ is nothing of that sort. Its hero is a handsome 
scoundrel afflicted with epilepsy, who would have been 
the villain in those prettier romances; its heroine is 
charming but frail and faulty, and gives herself to a man 
not because he is worthy of her, but only for the more 
exquisitely feminine reason that she loves him. 

Here is the situation at the outset. Lucinda has run 
from home to live as mistress of the unscrupulous Sir 
Oliver Raydon, whose estate is within an easy ride of 
her father’s. Raydon is married, but his infidelities have 
driven his wife to live apart from him, and Lucinda, simple 
and innocent enough at heart, has only succeeded to the 
place of others. Her mother has been long dead; her 
brother is abroad ; and her father, a high-spirited, middle- 
aged gentleman, smarting under a sense of his own and 
his daughter’s dishonour, challenges Sir Oliver to a duel. 
Raydon, knowing the girl’s affection for her father and 
doubtful what she may do if she hears of this, keeps her 
in the dark about it. He rides off early one morning before 
she is up; and when he comes back there is a slight cut 
on his forehead, but by a foul second stroke after the other 
was wounded he has left his challenger dead behind him. 
The description of the duel and of Sir Oliver’s arrival 
home, faced by the task of telling the girl that he had killed 
her father, grips the imagination and keeps the reader’s 
interest on the stretch through every line of it. He sees 
Lucinda waiting for him in the garden, and feels it is im- 
possible to tell her; he accounts for the cut on his fore- 
head with a casual lie, and makes an effort to suppress 
his agitation and uneasiness; but the excitement and 
fierce emotions of the morning have been too much for 
him, and one of his horrible epileptic attacks saves him for 
the moment from the necessity of further excuses. 

The longer he postpones his confession the harder it 
becomes to make it, and presently he decides that, if 
possible, he will put it off until he tires of Lucinda, as he 
tired of others. But the difficulty is that he does not tire 


* “An Affair of Dishonour.”’ By William de Morgan. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 


of her ; she is so winsomely different from those others that 
she has taken hold upon the heart of him, and he lives 
in constant dread of what may happen if she should find 
out the truth. He takes her a long journey, and they 
settle down for an indefinite stay at a lonely castle of his 
by the sea; he lets her write to her father and makes a 
show of dispatching her letters, and comforts her with 
plausible explanations as to why no answers come to her. 
The strain of all this upon him and its effects upon his 
mental and physical condition are very subtly and dramati- 
cally revealed. But the truth reaches Lucinda at last, 
indirectly by one of those unforeseeable chances that are 
always happening in life, and that no cunning or pre- 
cautions can ever provide against; and directly through 
the malicious agencies of a woman Sir Oliver had wronged 
in his youth, and who serves now in a comfortable menial 
capacity in the castle. He had thought the wrong a 
commonplace trifle ; he had made handsome amends; a 
prosperous farmer had married her for a consideration, and 
Sir Oliver had almost forgotten the incident; but the 
woman had neither forgotten nor forgiven. 

It is no part of our business here to disclose more than 
this ot the story. Lucinda being the girl she is, the revela- 
tion has all the effect that Sir Oliver had feared ; his own 
long-continued deception of her and the meanness of some 
of the ways he had taken to keep her in ignorance sharpen 
the revulsion of her feelings towards him, and accentuate 
the horror with which she sees in him the murderer of her 
father; the fact that her silence had led her family to 
suppose that she had condoned his villainy and treated 
her father’s death with comparative indifference counts for 
something against him too. She flies from his house in 
a frenzy of loathing, and his passionate entreaties, even 
when he contrives to get an interview with her, cannot 
move her to pardon him. But there isa potent reason now 
why she should go back to him, and this complicates the 
situation and is the controlling force in shaping the close. 

These two characters are drawn with a subtlety and 
insight that are perhaps a touch beyond anything Mr. de 
Morgan has achieved before. There are no studied de- 
scriptions of the manners and customs of the times ; no 
disquisitions on the history of the pericd ; you gather the 
date of the story from incidental references ; the whole 
thing is written simply and naturally as if drawn from 
records of some contemporary writing of the life of his own 
generation, taking his surroundings for granted, and not 
laying emphasis on habits of thought and living that should 
be everyday matters of course to him and his readers and 
would not strike him or them as any way peculiar. The 
result is a book that breathes as a natural exhalation 
the very tone and atmosphere of country life in mid- 
Restoration days, and a realistic romance that is as 
powerful as it is brilliantly imaginative. 


THE SILVER LAND.* 


Mr. Koebel is already known as an authority upon 
Argentina, and work from his pen upon this subject is 
always welcome. The rapidly increasing prosperity of the 
great Southern Republic in late years has been one of the 
most striking and encouraging facts in connection with 
the history of South America. Farther north, it may 
possibly be paralleled by the case of Mexico, but of the 
two states Mexico owes more to good fortune and less to 
the solid qualities of her people. The Argentine has yet 
to produce a leader of the supreme genius of Diaz, but if 
ever it does—well, there will be a fine chance for some 
future historian. 

English people have the most curious ideas upon South 
Amesica. To the majority of them it is a vague and 

* “Argentina Past and Present.’”’ By W. H. Koebel. 
12s. 6d. net. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.) 
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vast affair of great rivers and impenetrable forests and 
idleness and assassination. Not so very long ago—the year 
before last, perhaps—a young Englishman who was about 
to go round the world wished to make some acquaintance 
with the interior of South America. He looked it up on 
the map, and delivered himself of the following: “I 
see Buenos Ayres has a million inhabitants. I expect I 
shall be able to hire a horse there.’”” What he said after- 
wards I do not know. . . . This ignorance is all the more 
strange when the fact is taken into account that a very 
large amount of English capital is invested in South 
American securities—and particularly in those of the 
Argentine Republic. One would have thought that in- 
vestors would know something—however vague—about 
South America. Perhaps they do, and are keeping it 
quiet for their own mysterious reasons. 

Mr. Koebel removes the last shred of excuse for ignorance 
so far as Argentina is concerned. He gives it all in his 
book—even a fine series of photographs which show con- 
clusively how very civilised most of the people look, and 
how very up-to-date a city is Buenos Ayres. (One photo- 
graph in particular is reminiscent of that portion of Picca- 
dilly which is opposite the Ritz Hotel.) Naturally he 
devotes most of his book to a consideration of the business 
side of the Republic—especially to railways and sheep— 
but there are many delightful passages descriptive of his 
travels and his experiences of the people. Particular 
attention must be drawn to the admirable chapter upon 
the British emigrant, which, while upon the whole flattering 
to our susceptibilities, strikes a note of warning. It seems 
that even in his capacity for labour the British workman 
is sometimes surpassed by those of southern countries. 


“Italian labour,”’ says Mr. Koebel, ‘‘ has been accepted with 
alacrity in the bulk: that of the British—such little as has 
been offered—is looked upon dubiously and with no little mis- 
giving. It is the common belief at home that the daily labour 
of an Englishman exceeds that of a southerner, such as an 
Italian. In many parts of the world I hope and believe this to 
be true. Unfortunately, a long experience has proved that it 
cannot be generally accepted in Argentina. There the common 
opinion has almost passed into a proverb that the Britisher, 
whether mechanic or agriculturalist, is of little account on the 
first rung of the ladder. Unless a foreman, he may be ranked as 
of the useless class, it is considered.”’ 


However, it is satisfactory to find that in the higher ranks 
the British colonist is at least equal to any other in the 
world. In recommending a most interesting work, it is 
worthy of note that, considering the vast amount of in- 
formation which ‘‘ Argentina Past and Present ’’ contains 
and the manner in which it is produced, it is decidedly a 
cheap book. 


RECENT HISTORY.* 


The historical world at its rentrée des vacances is confronted 
by two incidents, a heavy loss compensated in some measure 
by a solid gain. The loss, it need hardly be said, is the 
death of one who was, I suppose, the most eminent of 
living literary historians—Albert Vandal. Taine and Lecky 
were followed, only a year ago, by the historian of the 
Inquisition, Dr. Lea of Philadelphia. With the possible 
exception of the Italian, Ferrero, there is, so far as I can 
remember, no one living at the present moment who is 
capable of making the double appeal that these great 
writers made to the cultivated reader at large in various 
lands and to the professed historical student. Born in 
Paris in 1853, Albert Vandal was in a special sense the dis- 


* “ Longmans’ Political History.”” Vol. VI. By Prof. 
A. F. Pollard. 7s. 6d. (Longmans.)—‘‘ The Great Civil War 
in Dorset.”” By A. R. Bayley, F.R.Hist.S. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Taunton: Barnicott & Pearce.)—‘‘ Madame Royale, the Last 
Dauphine.’’ By Joseph Turquan. Edited and translated by 
the Lady Theodora Davidson. 15s. net. (Unwin.) 


ciple, and successor, of Albert Sorel, to whose chair of 
diplomatic history he was promoted in 1906 at Taine’s 
now famous Ecole des Sciences Politiques. An artist and 
enthusiast of an extremely elevated character, struggling 
always against constitutional melancholy and’an historical 
conscience which imposed upon him a most exhausting 
and rigorous method in research, Vandal recalls in certain 
respects America’s greatest historian, Francis Parkman. 
Like Parkman, he was a great believer in topographical 
atmosphere. But he received from an early date more 
discipline, guidance, and direction. Sorel absorbed some 
of his best years. The Eastern Question of the second 
half of the eighteenth century and the remodelling of the 
Russo-Germanic frontier seemed to him the most important 
unexplored keyhole in recent international history. Vandal 
took this up, and produced his magisterial study on Louis 
XV. and Elizabeth of Russia. More than any one else, I 
suppose, he revealed how largely faulty diplomacy was 
responsible for the collapse of the old French monarchy. 
The knowledge of the Franco-Russian archives thus obtained 
proved a solid foundation for what is perhaps Vandal’s 
most durable monument, ‘‘ Napoleon et Alexandre I,” 
which was twice crowned by the French Academy, obtained 
the Prix Gobert in 1893 and 1894, and the publication of 
which was completed by Plon, Nourrit in 1896. The 
break-up of the understanding arrived at at Tilsit between 
Napoleon and the northern Colossus is here treated as it 
deserves to be, as the critical phase of the Corsican’s career ; 
and the theory that Allah made Napoleon mad because 
he intended to destroy him is effectually shattered. Na- 
poleon acted as he did under invisible but irresistible 
pressure. He was never really less absolute than when 
he appeared most so, in 1809-10, and Seeley’s theory that 
Great Britain was an ever-present thorn in the flesh to 
him is abundantly justified. Vandal shows how Napoleon 
always regarded himself in a double light as a Roman 
Emperor and as a protector of Europe against northern 
barbarians. He looked upon himself and England (such 
is Vandal’s vigorous figure) as rival suitors for the hand 
of Dame Europe, and he was perplexed and tortured by 
the lady, the moment brute force was removed, preferring 
England’s gifts to his. That Russia should disregard her 
faithful Achilles and turn a soft ear to these underhand 
blandishments seemed to him an outrage, and as asymptom 
far more serious than the running sore which was beginning 
to afflict him in Portugal. Vandal shows with a master 
hand how these considerations, in the effusion of time, 
left Napoleon virtually no choice but to act as he did. 
In the end the conqueror of Austerlitz recovered most, 
if not all, of his old bellicese self-confidence, and Vandal 
gives us some very picturesque snapshots of the parvenu 
Emperor confounding his attendance in 1812 by singing 
snatches of the republican war songs of his martial youth. 
His power of fathoming men is shown nowhere more 
admirably than in the scene in which he wheedles Murat 
back to his old-time loyalty. He explained to his inti- 
mates the calculated mixture of resentment and blarney 
which was necessary to overcome ‘that Italian panta- 
loon ”’: 


“He has a good heart; he still loves me better than his 
lazzaroni. When he is with me he is mine; but when away 
from me, like all these men of weak character, he belongs to 
these who surround him and flatter him. He is under the 
dominion of his wife [Napoleon's own sister], who puts a hun- 
dred silly ideas into his head. He would be clamouring for the 
throne of Poland but for her and her wild dream of a united 
Italian Kingdom. Well, never mind! Jerome shall have 
the Polish Crown, sure enough. It'll make him a splendid 
kingdom. But he must do, achieve something. These Poles 
are fanatics for glory.”’ 


He went on to complain bitterly of all the kings he had 
made—their silly vanity and insane penchant for Divine 
right and primogeniture. Here we have Napoleon to the 
life, depicted by a complete master. It is the same in 
his third great book, which is certainly one of the glories 
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of contemporary history, ‘‘ L’Avénement de Bonaparte ” 
(one of the late Mr. Meredith’s favourite books). In this 
he shows exactly the composition of the minority upon 
which the consulship of Napoleon depended, and how 
Marengo turned it into a majority. Vandal’s personal 
distinction, his eloquence and his fine enlightened patriot- 
ism, make his loss to the Academy and to France an irre- 
parable one. 

But at the same time with this loss an historical triumph 
has to be acclaimed in the completion of the “ Political 
History of England,” under the editorship of Dr. Hunt 
and Dr. Poole, by the issue on September 20 of Professor 
Pollard’s volume (Vol. VI.) on England from 1547 to 1603. 
We have not had time yet to examine the work in detail, 
but can say at once that it is deserving in the fullest sense 
of the critical place that it fills in the series—for after 
the Norman conquest there would probably be little 
dispute that the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth have 
been the most momentous in our national history. Pro- 
fessor Pollard does a good deal to defend Foxe the mar- 
tyrologist from the aspersions of the neo-Catholics, he 
delineates Elizabeth as representing that hesitant frame 
of mind in politics which has so often in more recent times 
decided the fate of parties, and he insists on 1569 as the 
most critical year of the reign in which, after a long struggle 
and innumerable fluctuations, the government finally came 
down on the side of the new forces as opposed to the feudal 
and conservative elements represented by the old religion, 
the Norfolk influence. and the championship of Mary of 
Scots. The picture of Elizabeth solemnly deliberating 
on her death-bed as to whom she shall appoint successor 
is shown to be completely fabulous. She had, in the cir- 
cumstances, no power to bequeath the crown, and still 
less any belief in such a power of disposition, which had 
been set at naught so completely in the case of her despotic 
father’s will and testament. The matter of the succession, 
as she very well knew, had long been practically decided. 
She said nothing about it. Her thoughts were absorbed 
elsewhere. Mr. Pollard pays a high tribute to the queen’s 
understanding of her subjects, and to her power of exciting 
their patriotic and loyal enthusiasm by speech, in which 
that penetrating knowledge is most subtly reflected. The 
power to govern has never, perhaps, been purchased at a 
greater price in servitude and self-subjugation than it was 
by Elizabeth Tudor. The genealogies and maps will be 
of the utmost service to students. Apart from these the 
author’s most original contributions to the study of this 
most perplexing and difficult reign will be found in 
chapters seven, eight, ten, eleven, fifteen, sixteen, and 
twenty-four. 

The volume completes the series, of which it was the last 
to be commissioned. The programme of six years ago 
has now been carried out in extenso with hardly any altera- 
tions, and Messrs. Longmans are heartily to be compli- 
mented on their enterprise. From the first volume by 
Dr. Hodgkin to the last by Mr. Sidney Low, the work has 
been maintained in most capable and efficient hands, 
who have been liberally paid for their contributions. The 
editing has been anything but a sinecure, and so far have 
the editors carried their zeal that quite independently of 
their criticisms of the authors under review, they have 
consistently criticised and corrected one another. This 
reciprocal commentary of experts, it has been thought 
by some observers, if it could be only collected from the 
proof-sheets and published in a separate volume, would 
have an educational value transcending that of all the 
other volumes put together. But the educational value 
of some of these it would be difficult at present to exag- 
gerate. They supply collectively a continuous view of 
I-nglish political history, adequately indexed and illustrated 
with maps and tables, from the earliest period to the close 


of the reign of Victoria. They have been written in a 
strictly impartial spirit, they embody the most salient 
results of modern research, and they supply in uniform 
appendixes, upon which great labour has been expended, 
a summary view of sources and materials both ancient 
and modern. The result cannot fail by degrees to pene- 
trate the text-books and set up a higher standard of his- 
torical accuracy and hypothesis than has yet been known. 
Eventually it will make itself felt in the general histories 
and text-books of European history in use upon the Conti- 
nent, from which we shall expect gradually to see the more 
egregious errors triumphantly expunged. To reference 
libraries the book will, for many years to come, be indis- 
pensable. Last but not least, we must compliment the 
publishers upon the extremely moderate price of seven and 
sixpence, which has brought the work within the range 
of a vast pubic to whom the now popular half a guinea 
would be prohibitive. 

From the severer and scholastic type we may now turn 
for a minute to welcome specimens of local or, more frankly, 
popular history, in Mr. A. R. Bayley’s ‘The Great Civil 
War in Dorset ” and Joseph Turquan’s ‘‘ Madame Royale.” 
Both are good specimens of the class to which they belong. 
Mr. Bayley owes much in original encouragement to the 
great authority on the period, Professor Firth, and much 
in execution to the run of the rare Dorset collections of 
Mr. Broadley of Bradpole. Dorset, of course, was not a 
great theatre of the war; but sieges of Sherborne, Ware- 
ham, Weymouth, and Lyme Regis (of which we have 
many strange particulars) formed important episodes at 
more than one crisis; while the nineteen days spent by 
Charles II. in the county after Worcester were by far the 
most perilous in the whole course of his flight, the common 
people of Dorset being persistent Commonwealth men. 
The narrative is well handled, and the book will, no doubt, 
find a place in Dorset libraries alongside of Roberts and 
Mayo. The production and organisation of the book is 
less satisfactory than the labour that has gone to compile 
it. The text is forbiddingly solid, and the author is much 
too sparing of generalising, dividing his paragraphs, or 
summing up the results of his investigations. 

Joseph Turquan’s spicy and caustic work as an anecdotic 
historian is already well known in England. He has 
practically exhausted the entourage of Napoleon, for he 
has already chronicled the Bonaparte sisters, Josephine, 
Hortense, Tallien, Jerome, Napoleon in Love, and kindred 
themes. He does for the Grandes Amoureuses the same 
spirited and devoted service that Mr. Gribble does for the 
Grands Amoureux. The unhappy Dauphiness and Duchesse 
d’Angouléme would seem at first sight to be hardly a 
suitable subject for his mordant pen. Lend6tre has already 
treated it at considerable length. M. Turquan attributes 
the moroseness of the lady in her later years to marriage 
rather than to early misfortune. He does not mention the 
English rumour that she had been outraged during her 
imprisonment in the Temple. Her faults of pride and 
temper were in many opinions redeemed by the romance 
of her later heroism and the exploits of ‘‘ the only man in 
the family,” as the great Napoleon called her. The great 
should always be criticised severely. M. Turquan is 
strongly of this opinion, and the result is that he is un- 
failingly entertaining. 

Other works of recent issue important for all students to 
know are Mr. G. G. Coulton’s ‘‘ A Medieval Garner,” a 
collection of 330 documentary fragments (Constable, 1910) 
ranging from 1100 to 1500, representing every side, and 
certainly not least the humorous side, of medieval exis- 
tence ; and the other a new edition of Professor Tout’s 
crown Handbook of English History, incorporating the 
reign of Edward the Peacemaker. 

THOMAS SECCOMBE. 
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BARNABY. By R. Ramsay. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 


Personation must be an awkward situation when you 
agree to personate a widow and then discover that your 
soi-disant husband is alive. Miss Ramsay gets her heroine 
into this fix, after an excellent opening. What happens 
to Susan and Barnaby Hill when the latter discovers the 
former in his mother’s house, and what happens when the 
real wife turns up later—all this is the proper secret of the 
authoress, and a reviewer dare not divulge it. That is 
the worst of a novel like this. However, it can be warmly 
commended to readers who want something fresh in the 
way of sensations. There is fox-hunting in it; there are 
some capital scenes; and there is a literary skill which 
manipulates the plot past several awkward corners. Add 
to these the aforesaid plot, and you have freshness unforced. 
The Duchess, Mélisande the dressmaker, Lady Henrietta, 
Julia, and Susan herself are alive from first to Jast; even 
the outrageous Julia, who is Miss Casby rampant, does not 
become unreal. Miss Ramsay has cleverly used Barnaby’s 
former relations with Julia to cover the growth of his affec- 
tion for the woman who was in name, but in nothing else, 
his wife, and one can forgive the neat twist at the end 
which unravels the knot—unravels, and ties it again. For 
the solution of this paradox, see the novel itself. 


MY LADY OF INTRIGUE. By Humfrey Jordan. 6s. 


(Blackwood.) 


The ancient cycles of romance are named from their 
heroes as Arthurian and Carlovingian ; of modern novels 
there can be few divisions to equal in extent that which 
we would venture to call the Richelieu Cycle. It is now 
a good many years since Mr. Stanley Weyman discovered 
this mine, and novelists ever since have thronged in their 
hundreds to this Klondyke of romance. The wonder is 
that so many of them have fared so well and found ore of 
distinct value. Mr. Jordan’s is a new name to us, and he 
comes late to the adventure, but there is no doubt as to 
his fitness for it and his success. His hero, John Fort, is 
of the true breed—an English gentleman adventurer who 
suddenly finds himself entangled in the intrigues of the 
court of Louis. In the Duchesse de Chevreuse he meets 
a lady worthy of such a squire, but the author has done 
wisely in making the love-story a one-sided one. It makes 
the tale convincing without any loss of interest to leave 
her ‘ Hercules,” as she calls him, unrewarded by the 
Duchesse, except for her grateful acknowledgment of his 
quixotic and unselfish devotion. The great Cardinal has 
not here the important part he is made to fill in most of 
the stories of this cycle. But he is very skilfully introduced, 
and his personality is made to colour the whole fabric 
of the plot. Mr. Jordan in this book is excellently imi- 
tative, but his careful workmanship speaks of laurels to 
be won in newer fields. 


THE YOUNG IDEA, By Frank A. Swinnerton. 6s. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Not many of us manage to retain the cherished ideals 
which distinguished our early outlook on life. Our gods 
prove false all too quickly ; the shock of disillusionment 
shatters the many-coloured spectacles of youth, and in 
their stead we assume the drab-coloured ones of age and 
bitter experience. This comedy of environment portrays 
with remarkable insight the “ growing-pains ”’ of a girl’s 
mind as she begins to realise some of the ugliness of the 
world into which she is thrown. Hilda Vernon is a clerk 
in a London business house, and the mainstay of her 
brother and sister. The three occupy a little flat in Maida 
Vale, and their individual characteristics are vividly 
sketched with the aid of pithy dialogue. The younger 
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sister, a high-spirited girl of eighteen, is a delightful em- 
bodiment of all the wholesome virtues and lovable 
failings of buoyant youth. The brother, on the other 
hand, is a selfish, indolent fellow, abominably rude to his 
doting sisters, whose circle of acquaintances is limited to 
the questionable friends of their brother’s choosing. Per- 
secuted at the office by the unwelcome attentions of the 
firm’s junior partner, Hilda feels the bitter helplessness 
of her position as wage-earner. Moreover, her brother 
becomes involved in a squalid entanglement with a married 
woman. The world, once so fresh and pure, is tainted 
in her eyes ; doubts begin to crowd in upon her. ‘“ In her 
agony, Hilda longed to believe in the beauty of some- 
thing, in the purity of some idea, or the integrity of an 
individual. She longed for something to which she could 
lift her eyes.’’ Into the breach steps her neighbour, 
Galbraith, a man with a scheme, battling to escape ‘‘ the 
muffled tragedy of a clerk’s life,’”’ striving heart and soul 
to assert his individuality. By sheer strength of character 
he regenerated her faith in mankind and herself. ‘‘ The 
Young Idea”’ contains some distinctly clever and humor- 
ous characterisation founded on shrewd observation, and 
in its pages the spirit of resolute youth, often bruised but 
never crushed, finds eloquent expression. 


LADY MOLLY OF SCOTLAND YARD. By the Baroness 
Orezy. 6s. (Cassell.) 


The female Sherlock Holmes was bound to arrive in 
fiction, and it was as inevitable that she should have her 
subordinate, Mary Granard, who plays the réle of Watson. 
Lady Molly, however, works in connection with Scotland 
Yard, and she has neither chemistry nor the violin as 
recreations. The twelve stories in which her feminine wit 
is described are of the ordinary detective class, put together 
with the authoress’s well-known skill. In the last of them, 
Lady Molly succeeds in clearing her husband of suspicion 
on a charge of murder, and this enables her to retire from 
detective work. It also enables Miss Granard to explain 
how her dear lady managed to keep her position in society 
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and at the same time to practise her profession. People 
who like the brandy of criminology can have twelve sips 
in this book. The authoress knows how to blend and 
serve up her stuff, and probably her large public will be 
curious to see how she contrives to excite them in this 
new role. Probably, also, they will persuade her that 
Lady Molly’s marriage need not interrupt finally her career 
as a feminine detective. 


THE BROKEN SWORD. By Morice Gerard. 6s. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

Mr. Morice Gerard has written stories of divers countries 
and many periods, but he is never so entirely at his ease, 
never so thoroughly at home, as when he is writing of the 
England of those years that are spanned by the life of the 
great Duke of Marlborough. That era seems to possess a 
special fascination for him. In ‘‘ The Broken Sword ”’ he 
returns to it yet again. The Duke himself plays no part 
in this romance, though it flashes his name upon you and 
makes you sensible of him as an influence in the back- 
ground. Here the tale is of Captain Ruthven and certain 
of the family of the martyred Lord Russell. It opens at 
the time when James II., untaught by the experiences of 
his father, is subtly reasserting the divine right of kings, 
and insisting that those about him, and his officers in the 
Army and Navy, shall put off their own religion, whatever 
it be, like an old cloak, and put on his like anew one. The 
order had gone forth, as Henry Sidney puts it to Lady 
Russell, ‘‘ Abjure your religion, change it to suit the King, 
or surrender your rank and place and cease to serve the 
colours.””’ When the alternative is offered to Captain 
Ruthven, his prompt answer is to break his sword acrcss 
his knee. He evades arrest for this display of disloyalty 
by summarily knocking down the double-dealing Major 
Dolan, who is glad of the excuse to get him out of the 
way, and escaping by the window. He does not get off 
scathless, and presently, when he faints from loss of blood 
whilst he is drifting down the Thames in an open boat in 
the darkness, he!p comes to him from a wholly unexpected 
quarter, and when he returns to consciousness he finds 
himself in the very heart of one of the most thrilling of 
romances. He has been mercifully taken into the camp 
of those whom a few days earlier he would have classed 
among his enemies. The house in which he is lodged is 
the centre of that vast conspiracy, then rapidly and secretly 
hatching, for bringing the Protcstant William of Orange 
over to supplant the Catholic and intolerant James, and 
an earnest and moving spirit in carrying despatches, and 
otherwise helping forward that notable revolution, is the 
charming Mary Russell. It is not long before Ruthven 
has a sword by his side once more, and, feeling absolved 
from his allegiance to a King who has discarded him, 
eagerly constitutes himself the attendant and guardian of 
the woman who had befriended him when he was wounded 
and outcast, and with her, and in her service, he faces 
danger and death, and is involved in a rush of brisk and 
thrilling adventures that are related with a vigour and 
cunning that keep the reader in doubt and keenly interested 
to the finish. There is a delightful love idyll that dates 
from the meeting of Ruthven with Mary Russell, and only 
ends with the book in the sense that Mr. Gerard makes it 
clear that it is to continue happily though no more of it is 
to be written. It is a capital story, and one that no good 
novel-reader ought to overlook. 


THE LANTERN BEARERS. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
Cs. (Methuen.) 


“The Lantern Bearers” is a pretty and entertaining 
romance—-a boy-and-girl love story. Clive and Helga find 
the course of true love anything but smooth, as some years 
before their fathers have had a violent quarrel. The 
fathers do not know that their children have become ac- 
quainted, and it is because they dare not tell them that 


the boy and girl determine to become lantern bearers. 
Helga explains to Clive how the boys in Stevenson’s essay 
played a game: ‘‘ They brought lanterns and lighted 
them and wore them under their top coats so that no one 
who was not playing the game could see. . . . The essence 
of the game was to walk in the dark and all the while deep 
down in the privacy of your fool’s heart to know the light 
was burning. You see, he calls them fools, Clive. Perhaps 
we should be fools to light such a lantern; but no one would 
be vexed or burned by it, and we should carry it with 
us and exult over the knowledge.” So they light their 
lanterns—by getting married one snowy day at a registrar’s 
office in London ; then they return to their different homes 
knowing that their lantern must burn in secret until they 
can overthrow the many obstacles that block the path 
and make their marriage known. Clive’s manliness and 
the girl’s sweet disposition and the way in which they 
triumph over those obstacles will win the sympathy and 
interest of every reader of Mrs. Sidgwick’s natural and 
charmingly told tale. 


PRESTER JOHN. By John Buchan. 2s. net. (Nelson.) 


Mr. Buchan’s new novel has obvious reminiscences of 
Stevenson and Rider Haggard, but it is vividly written, 
and the story of David Crawford’s adventures during the 
native rising in South Africa is more than a succession of 
thrilling episodes. ‘‘ I learnt,’’ says the hero, “‘ the meaning 
of the white man’s duty. He has to take all risks, recking 
nothing of his life or his fortunes, and well content to find 
his reward in the fulfilment of his task. That is the differ- 
ence between white and black, the gift of responsibility, 
the power of being in a little way a king; and so long as 
we know this and practise it, we will rule not in Africa 
alone, but wherever there are dark men who live only for 
the day and their own bellies:’’ The Rev. John Laputa, 
a clever and patriotic Zulu, is not a dark man of this breed. 
He plays the double réle of a Christian evangelist and a 
Kaffir agitator, but his mind, like his body, is large and 
even noble. He claims to be the incarnate spirit of Prester 
John, in order to organise an African empire. He works 
on this old tradition and prestige, talking Christianity to 
the kraals, and exciting the patriotic ambition of the chiefs 
for the purpose of raising the natives against English and 
Dutch civilisation ; but his efforts break down, and, after 
a breathless series of adventures, he is outwitted and killed. 
There is no love-interest in the book, any more than in 
‘Treasure Island.’’ But it is not simply a tale for boys. 
Mr. Buchan has drawn Laputa with admirable skill, as a 
terrible and heroic figure, a man who compels the admiration 
and respect even of those who hunt him to the death. The 
opening chapter promises excitement; the novel amply 
fulfils this promise, but it provides the reader with an 
original study in Zulu ambition under the double influence 
of racial superstition and religious fervour. 


MY BROTHER THE KING. By Edward H. Cooper. 6s. 
(Lane.) 


James Darcy, aged sixteen, with some younger children, 
was taken by his parents on a yachting-trip into the White 
Sea, and thence to the northern coast of Siberia. At the 
mouth of the river Obi (you can see it marked in your atlas) 
is the Yalmal Peninsula, which is inhabited by a semi- 
savage tribe, the Samoyedes. Off the southern end of 
the peninsula the yacht was beset in ice, and the party 
were compelled to settle down for the winter. James 
Darcy’s theory was ‘‘an Englishman’s born to rule people 
who aren’t Englishmen, and he knows the right way to do 
itbyinstinct. ‘If anyone asked me to be aking to-morrow, 
I should say, ‘ Right you are, old man!’ and I should 
waltz in and do it, and those people would have a much 
better time than they’d ever had before.” By a curious 
combination of circumstances, this is very much what 
happens. The Samoyedes ask him to be King James I. of 
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Yalmal, and he consents. He is a very good king too— 
during his short reign. But of course there is bound to be 
trouble with Russia. Mr. Cooper’s posthumous novel is 
very captivating. The author had got hold of a new idea, 
and he has worked it out in a manner which suggests that 
we had not yet had the best of which he was capable. As 
usual, his children are the most lifelike we know in modern 
fiction. In short, ‘“‘My Brother the Kng ”’ is in every way 
a finished and charming book. 


THE PRINCESS GALVA. By David Whitelaw. 6s. 
(Greening.) 

The story starts in the stuffy little office of Messrs. Kyser, 
Schultz & Company on the last day of Edward Povey’s 
service there. He has been in their employ for twenty-two 
years and has now been displaced by a younger man. As 
he leaves the office that evening and passes as usual over 
London Bridge, he realises that a new era is starting for 
him, and his spirit undergoes a change. ‘‘ He began to 
think that it was a good, full world—a world in which there 
were more things and higher possibilities than the evil- 
smelling counting-house of Kyser, Schultz & Company. 
He told himself that he had wasted nearly a quarter of a 
century.” And within half an hour he has stumbled on 
something that leads him clear away from London and 
his villa residence at Clapham, and the sombre little City 
clerk is transformed into a person of importance and whirled 
into the heart of a romantic adventure—an adventure 
that has to do with a house at Bushey, a mysterious letter, 
a murder in Paris, a young girl in Cornwall, and a Queen 
far away in San Pietro. Mr. Whitelaw has a shrewd sense 
of humour and considerable imaginative gifts, and has 
given us in “‘ The Princess Galva ”’ a thoroughly enjoyable 
romance, made up of comedy and tragedy, and written 
with uncommon narrative skill. 


WIND ALONG THE WASTE. By Maude Annesley. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 

The author of this novel has certainly a strong claim to 
originality. At least, to speak with accuracy rather than 
from mere opinion, we do not remember in a long course 
of novel-reading having encountered any plot of similar 
design. Gonda Byrne, a charming widow of considerable 
fame as an artist, found in Paris many opportunities for 
gratifying her love for romantic adventure. Attacked 
by a band of apaches, she captivated their leader by her 
cool daring, and presently Faux-col sat to her as a model 
for Agamemnon. The friendship between the artist and 
the apache model grew into love on his side and infatuation 
on hers, and soon the reckless widow became a disguised 
participator in the pastimes and the criminal enterprises 
of the gang. This is a promising enough theme for a series 
of fascinating adventures, and Miss Annesley has not 
missed the chance. Gonda at one time finds herself in 
prison, from which she effects a daring escape. On an- 
other occasion she is present at the committal of a dastardly 
crime, which leads to the execution of Faux-col and to her 
own tragic end. The author is a relentless moralist, and 
makes Gonda pay dearly for her escapades entered upon 
so light-heartedly. The story holds the interest from be- 
ginning to end, and no reader will have a fault to find with 
it unless as regards the penalty exacted of the heroine. 


QUEEN SHEBA’S RING. By H. Rider Haggard. 6s. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) 

Since Mr. Haggard first exploited the regions of unknown 
Africa for the purposes of romance, he has poured out a 
continuous stream of novels on the same subject and clothed 
in the same atmosphere. If one feels in reading ‘‘ Queen 
Sheba’s Ring ” that the old inspiration that made ‘“ She ” 
and “ King Solomon’s Mines’ so fresh and invigorating 
has become somewhat of a convention, it is merely because 
one has read so much of the author’s work, not because the 


story is stale and mechanical. On the contrary, it is a 
fine, stirring tale, full of adventure and fighting and mys- 
tery. Four Englishmen—Dr. Adams, the narrator of the 
story; Professor Ptolemy Higgs, a fiery, bizarre Egyp- 
tologist ; Captain Orme, and Sergeant Quick—set out to 
save the Queen of Sheba, who lives, with her decadent 
people, in an isolated land, surrounded by the hostile nation 
of the Fung. Adams, who has drifted into the Queen of 
Sheba’s capital in search of his son, is entrusted by her 
with the task of destroying the great idol of the Fung, 
with the existence of which the luck of the nation is bound 
up. How he returns to England and obtains the assistance 
of his companions, and how they fare on their adventure, 
are set out with all Mr. Haggard’s accustomed skill. The 
story flows so naturally and so convincingly that at the 
end one is as sorry to part with the four heroes as ever 
one was to see the last of Gargool or Allan Quatermain or 
the undying She. 


THE AMAZING MUTES. By Ward Muir. 6s. (Stanley 
Paul & Co.) 

All is over between Marion Ronald and Ralph Harlech 
in the first line of the first chapter, and you suspect that 
the aim Mr. Ward Muir had in writing “The Amazing 
Mutes ” was to bring them happily together again in the 
last few pages ; but if you read the book you will find you 
are quite mistaken; and if you don’t read the book you 
will miss one of the gayest, most frivolously irresponsible 
and delightfully humorous stories that this season has 
brought us. Ronald, a young man of means and position, 
nephew of Lady Anchester, and author of a novel that has 
long remained unwritten but that he is always about to 
write, thrown over by his cousin Marion, and so at a loose 
end, is induced by a casual misunderstanding, and the sight 
of a pretty face, to go under the auspices of the Mutual 
Improvement Touring Association for a ‘‘ Five Guinea Week 
in Lovely Lucerne.”’ In the beginning, for reasons of his 
own, he makes necessary arrangements with the real 
official, and wears a gilt-lettered cap and poses as conductor 
of the party, and whilst he is acting in this capacity he 
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discovers that his aunt’s stately butler is one of his trippers, 
and the only one who is travelling first class, because he 
does not care to mix with “the ruck.’’ He takes the 
butler partly into his confidence, and as the butler does 
not wish Lady Anchester to know that he could so far 
unbend as to take his pleasures with the crowd, each is 
pledged to keep the other’s secret. But when they get to 
Lucerne, Lady Anchester and Marion are there already, 
and awkward complications begin to ensue. Mr. Muir gets 
some excellent fun out of the idiosyncrasies of the various 
members of the touring party, genially satirises the pecu- 
liarities of the personally conducted tour, and welds it all 
together with a livety farcical plot in which two or three 
pretty girls take a hand, with the result that you get just 
enough of light love-making to give the tale a sauce of 
pleasant sentiment. ‘‘ Switzerland will soon be as amusing 
as Earl’s Court, and with cheaper meals into the bargain,” 
says Lady Anchester, when she first sees an advertisement 
of the Five Guinea Trip; but if the Exhibition were as 
amusing as Mr. Muir makes Switzerland, you would soon 
know it, for you would be able to hear Earl’s Court laughing 
half over London. 


THE LAME ENGLISHMAN. By Warwick Deeping. 6s. 
(Cassell.) 

The Lame Englishman was unsensational in appearance, 
but romantic in spirit. His name did not help him much, 
either, for it was Thomas Smith; moreover, he was re- 
spectably well off, and his mother was always writing to 
remind him to wear his white muffler on cold nights. He 
resented all this, and, though he was a very decent fellow, 
he allowed it to prey upon his mind so much that he be- 
came morose. However, he was living—for the time- 
being—in Rome, and the year was 1849. Smith was in- 
terested in the cause of the people, and thus he came to 
meet a very perfect heroine, who, unfortunately, was already 
married to a fat Italian. In spite of his lameness, Smith 
was accepted for Garibaldi’s regiment, and he saw his 
full share of fighting (and remarkably well it is described) 
before Mr. Deeping sees fit to wind up his story on p. 370. 
We wish Mr. Deeping could have gone on for a little, for 
“The Lame Englishman” is a very good novel indeed. 
For its clever study of a certain type of character and for 
its general interest ‘‘The Lame Englishman ”’ is worthy 
of a very high place among this season’s novels. 


FEAR. By E. Nesbit. 6s. (Stanley Paul & Co.) 


A reviewer's first feeling will certainly be one cf calm 
but firm conviction that “‘it cannot be Mrs. E. Nesbit 
Bland who has done a book with this title.’ Mrs. Bland, 
he will recall, was once a delightful writer of verse, and 
even of recent years, when she has donc little but make 
up stories that children all over the Empire love, she has 
never lost that wizard touch that rendered her poems so 
fresh, so fragrant, and alive with a note of intimate per- 
senal charm. Even her novel, ‘‘ The Red House,” was 
a novel that a poet might have written, and lo! here 
comes “‘ Fear,” by the author of ‘‘ The Incomplete Amorist,” 
‘The Story of the Amulet,” and ‘‘ The Enchanted Castle.” 
And these startling stories, it should be noted, bear titles 
just as startling as the name on the cover. Nevertheless, 
they are amazingly well written. They don’t shock you 
as you expect they will when you think of their sombre 
label. They interest you at the onset, like all the best 
types of popular magazine-stories, and then when you get 
right into the heart of their mysteries, you are puzzled, 
excited, curious, and anxious, but you are never frightened, 
and you are only sorry when they come to an end. The 
first story is, perhaps, the best—‘‘ The Five Senses,” 
which tells zbout a scientist who discovered a combination 
of drugs that would intensify all or each of our sensations— 
but ‘“‘ The Ebony Frame ”’ is also quaint and unexpected, 
and it runs the first story in dramatic interest rather close. 


THE ROMANTIC ROAD. By Guy Rawlence. 6s, (7, 


Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Guy Rawlence has not discovered any remarkably 
new formula for a story of highwayman adventure in the 
days of “‘ Farmer George,”’ but he has the gift of bright and 
pleasant narrative, and he makes all his characters step 
down from their niches and perform their parts upon 
his tiny stage with naturalness and grace. Personally 
we are rather sorry that he does not tell us more about 
Mademoiselle Clothilde Chamby and her aunt, and that 
weak, silly youth Lord Fortington. They made an excellent 
foil to the hero, Sir Michael Stanton of Stanton Hall, Devon, 
and his fair Julia, who masqueraded under the stress of 
stern necessity as the notorious highwayman Wild Will 
on the roads around Salisbury and Fordingbridge ; but 
when the lust of adventure gets in an author’s blocd it often 
causes him to lay more stress on acticn and on sensaticn 
than upon any nicely balanced contrast in character, 
locality, 2nd atmosphere, and after all ‘‘ The Romantic 
Road ” gives a reader plenty of excitement and pleasure. 
The finish too is beyond reproach : “‘ ‘ And so the adventures 
are over,’ said he, ‘ the old life done with. No more wild 
rides, no more fears and tremors, no more escapades 
on the road—the great romantic road!’ She sighed. 
‘ Julia, ycuregretit!’ ‘Maybe I should—but for you,’ she 
answered smiling.’’ As a climax it is not very novel, of 
course, but it is eminently comforting and grateful. 


THE MAN-MARKET. By EdgarSwan. 6s. (Digby, Long.) 


Kornilof was an ingenious Russian who had an idea for 
getting rich quick. He used to advertise on eggs that he 
knew of excellent openings for young men on his farm in 
Russia. Whenhe got hold of his young men, he proceeded 
—having made friends with the officers in charge of the 
gangs of prisoners on their way to Siberia—to exchange 
them for such of the true prisoners as could pay for the 
privilege of escaping. Among those entrapped and sent 
to Siberia was a young Englishman, Tom Bateman, with 
whose troubles and adventures—together with those cf 
his brother, and a Russian friend, who went in search of 
him—this book deals. Mr. Swan has a fertile imagination 
for adventures, and he keeps his story moving well. 
Moreover, he seems to know Russia and Russian ways 
thoroughly. “The Man-Market,” in short, is a highly 
effective piece of sensation. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


OLD CONTINENTAL TOWNS. By Walter M. Gallichan. 


6s. net. (Werner Laurie.) 


This is the latest volume in a series which already con- 
tains a number of books of proven utility to the traveller 
both in England and abroad. The difference from its pre- 
decessors lies in the fact that while they are confined in 
their scope to one special country, this one has a continent 
for its theme. Mr. Gallichan deals at varying lengths 
with old and famous cities in Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Bohemia, and Greece. He 
has provided a book which those who are wandering over 
Europe will find a pleasant companion. He writes in a 
simple, easy manner, and if the desire to get much in- 
formation into a little spacc sometimes drives him to the 
border of guide-bookishness, that is a lesser crime than 
diffuseness or vague sentimentality. For Mr. Gallichan 
has not, one takes it, set out to write a volume of impres- 
sions, like Mr. Arthur Symons’ “ Cities.” Nor must one 
go to him for art criticism or the documente.l details of 
history. But for those wko want to know the main facts 
of a town’s story and where its best churches and pictures 
are to be found and what great men have illuminated it, 
“Old Continental Towns” is just the thing. Specially 
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Rouen, 
A street showing the Tower of the Cathedral. 
From “Old Continental Towns,” by Walter M. Gallichan. (Werner Laurie.) 


1822. 


interesting are the chapters on the Spanish towns—Toledo, 
Seville, Granada, Cordova. Mr. Gallichan has written on 
Spain before, and his acquaintance with the cities of the 
peninsula is obviously particularly intimate. For several 
reasons, Spain is at the present moment as interesting 
to Englishmen as any country in Europe. It is a country 
whose future is as fruitful of speculation as its past is 
crowded with romance. It is not amiss, therefore, that 
its cities should occupy the most arresting pages of “ Old 
Continental Towns.” <A number of illustrations, taken 
from old engravings, embellish the book. 


LE DUC DE MORNY. By Frédéric Loliée. Adapted by 
Bryan O'Donnell, M.A. 12s. 6d. (John Long.) 

Of all the characters that were jostled into prominence 
on the world’s stage by the rise of the Second Empire 
under Napoleon the Third, the Duc de Morny was perhaps 
one of the most remarkable. His origin alone had in 
itself the quintessence of historical romance. A gilded 
chain of illegitimacy made him the putative great-grand- 
son of Louis XV.—the grandson of Talleyrand, and the 
son of Hortense Beauharnais, the daughter-in-law of 
Napoleon the First and the wife of Louis Napoleon, King 
of Holland. It was this latter relationship that made him 
half-brother of Napoleon III. It was not until Louis 
Napoleon had been elected President of the Second Re- 
public that the brothers first met. Prior to this De 
Morny had passed his life as a soldier, a politician, and a 
speculative financier. The coup d’état and the establish- 
ment of the Empire raised him to a position of political 
importance, and as Minister of the Interior, Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, and President of the Corps Législatif, 
he displayed talents of a high order. Had he been alive 
in 1870, it is possible that the Empire might have been 
saved ; as it was, death relieved him from witnessing the 


degradation of a régime that he had done much to establish. 
In this interesting and admirably written Life the author 
has done his best to trick his subject out as a hero; but 
even he has to describe him as ‘a man of brains and 
pluck, bereft of all feeling, of all belief, and all principles.”’ 
A financial adventurer, he used his position in the State 
to feather his own nest—bearing stocks when war with 
Austria was to be declared and dragging his country into 
the disgrace of the Mexican campaign to further his own 
ends. He posed as the grand seigneur—‘ tco tired to 
speak, too bored to live ’’—he loved to ostentatiously dis- 
play his wealth and his superiority, and the author ill- 
advisedly repeats the old gambling story as a proof of 
his fine manners, when it merely affords an illustration 
of what he really was—a parvenu of the first water and a 
nouveau riche of the worst type. The book is an excel- 
lent study of a remarkable man, and an important addition 
to the literature of the Second Empire. 


QUIET DAYS IN SPAIN. By C. Bogue Luffmann. 8s. net. 
(Murray.) 


Considering the number of books on Spain that are pub- 
lished every year in this country, there would seem to be a 
number of people who have been beyond the Pyrenecs. 
Mr. Luffmann very probably saw far less English folk in 
Spain than Spaniards, seeing that he spent his time in every 
corner of the land and has apparently been taken to the 
bosoms, more than once or twice, of Spanish families. All 
this is very pleasant. Mr. Luffmann’s picture is as true as 
Frith’s own ‘‘ Derby Day,” and so anxious is he to relate the 
real Spaniard, that he does not shy at lapses in the grammar. 
Many writers would not have allowed the mother of Trinidad 
to say ‘‘Con muchas gusto,”’ nor have had the beggar 
say ‘‘ monte de piete.” And here is a fine story, redolent 
of truth (for the actor’s name is wrongly spelled); it is 
from the Heraldo de Madrid, which wrote one day that 
‘‘Makowski, the actor most celebrated in Berlin, died 
vepentant this morning.”” Mr. Luffmann knows a great deal 
about Murcia, and is so learned on the subject of hair 
that he certainly must know whether or not the hair- 
dressers are women; we should have put “ peinadores”’ 
instead of ‘‘ peinadoras.”” And Mr. Luffmann gives one 
the impression that it is not good for weaker brethren 
to know too much. He stays a lifetime in a little town, 
and tells us something most recondite, which a common 
traveller would never have observed. Page after page 
presents us with some curious piece of information. The 
style may be too disconnected, but we are not in the pre- 
sence of an author who imagines that we shall be satisfied 
with rolling periods of eloquence. He is the man who knows, 
and we are glad to listen, for we have read many volumes 
on Spain. 


BEYOND THE MEXICAN SIERRAS, By Dillon Wallace. 
With 75 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 
and a Map. 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


When we received Mr. Wallace’s ‘“ Long Trail of Labra- 
dor’ some two years ago, it occurred to us that here was 
an observant traveller of whose excellent powers of de- 
scription we should sce more in the time to come. Here 
is corroborative evidence of what we then thought. Having 
realised that Western Mexico was practically a virgin 
country to the English-speaking traveller with a literary 
tendency, he and a friend left ’Frisco to see what they 
could find between the Pacific and the Mexican Sierras. 
At Mazatlan, their intended port of disembarkation, they 
were prevented from going ashore by the usual pig-headed 
high-mightiness of the authorities of colonies which 
were originated by Latin races. But this fact produced 
them three friends from amongst the passengers, men who 
had a stake in the country and were, in a sense, going home 
via another port. In this manner the party of two was 
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increased, and a way was opened to the interior. What 
Mr. Wallace found beyond the mountains was, as regards 
the people, much the same as we saw in the eastern part 
of the country—a backward, indolent race who thought 
of nothing, cared for nothing, so be that they were sure of 
the day’s food and the eternal siesta. As to the country 
itself: Mr. Wallace quotes a highly eulogising paragraph 
from Prescott’s Introduction to his ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico,” 
and adds: ‘‘I am tempted to enlarge his comparison, and 
assert that in all the two continents of the Western Hemi- 
sphere there is no area of equal extent that can approach 
Mexico in wealth of natural resources, variety of climate, 
grandeur of scenery, prehistoric ruins, and romantic his- 
tory.” Wedged in amongst his well-conveyed pieces of 
actual information concerning Western Mexico, his enter- 
taining thumb-nail pictures by the way, and his many 
little proofs of an observing and deductive mind that 
knows the value of humour, Mr. Wallace tells us much 
not merely of what the country is, but what it could be 
made. This is particularly so in the districts through which 
the Southern Pacific Railroad is now being extended. Says 
he, after ascertaining the nature of the soil: 
“Investors who take hold of this land now, while 
it can be had ata merely nominal price, will reap 
fortunes in colonisation later. The prices will 
advance by leaps and bounds with the opening 
of the railroad. Then will come the transforma- 
tion of jungles into orange groves, fields of grain 
will spring up, rich harvests of bananas, pine- 
apples, and the hundred other profitable crops 
the land is capable of will be gathered, and from 
the near-by hills will come as fine coffee as 
tropical America can grow.” Altogether the 
book is very interesting, and the numerous 
illustrations are excellent. 


THE SOUTH DEVON AND DORSET COAST. 
By Sidney Heath. 1s. net. (Fisher Unwin.)—A 
SHORT HISTORY OF SOUTHAMPTON. 
By F. J. C. Hearnshaw and others. 2s. net. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


““The South Devon and Dorset Coast ”’ con- 
sists of four hundred odd pages about the people 
and places that visitors are most likely to want 
to know. The author excludes nothing that 
could possibly be of interest, and considering how many 
subjects he touches on which he is no specialist, he 
has made a tolerable book on familiar lines. It is not 
a pure guide, nor a piece of literature, but is the modern 
blend between information and a personal view. Perhaps 
this is so often badly done that we are too apt to think the 
old dry-as-dust methods better. One advantage they cer- 
tainly had; they made shorter or fuller books. They 
would not have given eight pages to William Barnes, or 
if they had, they would not have been such easy reading. 
In the hands of a good man the new method is a thing to 
be thankful for. It might have been good for some who 
practise it, however, and among them Mr. Heath, to have 
to use the old method. Books like the present look too 
much like mere expansion of the older kind of guide. But 
this is what is wanted, and Mr. Heath’s book must be 
well placed in its class—‘‘A Short History of South- 
ampton ”’ does not seek to please, yet it may well do so. 
It belongs to a class which needs every encouragement, 
as it may some day lead to a vital understanding of history. 
Mr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw is Professor of History at Hartley 
University College, Southampton ; the editor of the second 
half of the book—‘‘Some Aspects of Town Life ’’—is 
Mr. F. Clarke, Professor of Education at the same college, 
and author of ‘“‘ Hampshire ” in the Oxford County His- 
tories. The contributors are not always inspired ex- 
ponents of the method, but it is a good method. Both 
these books are fully illustrated. 


ON THE WOOL TRACK, By C. E. W. Bean. 53s. net. 
(Alston Rivers.) 

It was whilst he was special commissioner of the Sydney 
Morning Herald in the ‘‘Wool Land” that Mr. Bean 
wrote the remarkable series of articles which are here 
presented in volume form. Western New South Wales 
is the scene of most of the industry in wool, which is one 
of the most important products—if not the most impor- 
tant—of Australia. The sheep has, as it were, called into 
existence a special type of man, but it is one of the author’s 
chief regrets that it seems now slowly to be dying out. 
It is a peculiar type, with almost as many vices as virtues, 
but one which is excellently adapted for its mode of life. 
Mr. Bean has many good stories to tell of the queer 
characters he met on his journeys; but we especially 
like this one: ‘‘ An old chap we heard of—a man born 
in the old country—had worked for about twenty years 
on the same run, and made a good pile. One day he 
came up to the owner. ‘I see they reckon the King’s 
goin’ to be crowned next year, sir,’ he said. ‘ Yes, Joe,’ 
said the unsuspecting boss. ‘I’ve always been a loyal 


An Immigrant. 
From ‘‘On the Wool Track,” by C. E. W. Bean. (Alston Rivers.) 


man. I guess I must go and see him.’ The boss nearly 
lost his breath; only, being an Australian, he took out 
his pipe. ‘Supposing I said no,’ he suggested. ‘By ——, 
I think I’d leave you. I’ve got to go.’ And he did. He 
was not married. It was as good a use for his money as 
any other, and he came back when he had spent it.”” ‘‘ On 
the Wool Track” proves that its author is a man to be 
reckoned with. Mr. Bean is an expert in producing 
“atmosphere,” and he is master of a fluent and natural 
style. His volume is one of the most readable “serious 
books ”’ that we have ever encountered. 


A MODERN HUMANIST: Miscellaneous Papers of 
B. Kirkman Gray. 5s. net. (Fifield.) 

Kirkman Gray was the son of a Congregational minister 
at Blandford in Dorsetshire. After some experience of 
life as a clerk in a London office, he entered New College 
(London) with a view to becoming a minister in his father’s 
church. He worked at this for some years, eventually 
deserting the Congregational communion for that of the 
Unitarians, and thence entered upon work at the Bell 
Street Domestic Mission, Edgware Road. In 1905 was 
published an important work: ‘‘A History of English 
Philanthropy from the Dissolution of the Monasteries to 
the Taking of the First Census,” and in 1908—a year 
after his death—appeared his “‘ Philanthropy and the State, 
or Social Politics.” In the volume of essays upon various 
subjects here presented to the public, Mr. Henry Bryan 
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Binns, the editor, supplies an adequate biographical 
introduction, which is followed by a short appreciation 
from the pen of Miss Clementina Black. The papers col- 
lected by Mr. Binns number eighteen in all, and they will 
go far to prove how broad-minded and original a thinker 
was lost in Kirkman Gray. 


THE SUCCESSFUL HOME COOK. By Lucy H. Yates. 
2s. 6d. (Rebman.) 

Messrs. Rebman have just issued a useful little book by 
Miss Lucy H. Yates dealing with home cookery. Miss 
Yates treats the subject in a thoroughly sensible and 
practical manner. ‘‘ This book is written especially for 
home cooks whcse means are limited, with the hope of 
helping them to make the most of their limitations,’”’ she 
says in her brief preface. And after reading her book we 
realise that it is just possible to have successful cooking 
in the cottage as in the mansion. The small kitchen— 
appliances best suited to it, and how to make the most of 
limited space; the larder; methods of cooking; hints 
on marketing; the value of thought in selection of food, 
and of brains inhousekeeping—thesc are a few of the subjects 
dealt with by Miss Yates in this excellent little handbook, 
which is rich also in recipes for soups, salads, puddings, 
cakes, beverages, savoury made-up dishes, sweet desserts, 
etc., and hints on the treatment of fish, meat, and poultry. 
The housewife who buys ‘‘ The Successful Home Cook” 
will never regret doing so, whether she be experienced or 
inexperienced. 


THE ENGLISH HOME. By Banister F. Fletcher and H. 
Phillips Fletcher. 12s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

It is curious, if one thinks of it, how utterly ignorant 
many people are of the nature and construction of the 
houses in which they live. If anything goes wrong, they 
call in the plumber, the joiner, or the electrician, but they 
are entirely at their mercy; just as, at an earlier stage, 
they were at the mercv of the architect and the builder. 
The Messrs. Fletcher, thinking this a foolish state of affairs, 
have produced a work which should be of immense value 
to all who are intending to build, buy, or furnish a house. 


Written in language easily to be understood by the layman; 


“The English Home ”’ is a severely practical book. The 
opening chapter, which sketches the history of English 
domestic architecture, is a mere concession, and even here 
the utilitarian point of view predominates. Subsequently 
that point of view is the only one. Starting with the site of 
the house, the nature of the soil on which it is meet to live 
and so on, one is next advised as to prospect and plan. 
Gradually one sees the outer walls rise, the rooms take 
shape, then come the fitting, the decorating, and the fur- 
nishing. On all these matters the authors, themselves prac- 
tical architects of reputation, give sage and moderate 
counsel, telling what should be avoided as well as what 
should be chosen, weighing pros and cons, estimating costs. 
No detail, from drains to drawing-room, seems to have 
been forgotten, and three hundred odd drawings add 
vastly to the value and lucidity of the book. An inter- 
esting feature is the chapter that deals with a number of 
actual modern English houses, designed by Messrs. Banister 
Fletcher & Sons themselves, Mr. Lutyens, Mr. Voysey, 
and other architects. Looking at the photographs that 
decorate this section, one realises what a serious and 
fine renaissance is in progress in this particular art. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION OF CHARLES DICKENS: 
Sketches by Boz. 2 vols. Oliver Twist. 1 vol. Illustrated 
by Cruikshank and Phiz. 3s. 6d. each. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

These are the first three volumes in a new edition of 
Dickens’s works that is to be complete in thirty-six volumes ; 
the various books will contain all the prefaces, dedications, 
and notices which appeared in them during their author's 
life, and the illustrations will number some seven hundred 
altogether. There are twenty-four of Cruikshank’s in 


“Oliver Twist,” and fifty-six by Cruikshank and Phiz in 
the “‘ Sketches.’’ Whatever process has been employed in 
the reproduction of the famous and indispensable old draw- 
ings, they are here reproduced with a clearness and fineness 
of line that make them look approximately as good as the 
original prints. Beautifully printed and bound, this Cen- 
tenary Edition is every way worthy of the occasion, and it 
has a further claim on all Dickens lovers in that each 
volume will contain one of the Dickens Testimonial stamps, 
so that every purchaser may know that a modest super- 
royalty has been paid on it to the descendants of the man 
who wrote it. 


Wotes on Hew Books. 


MESSRS. DIGBY, LONG & CO. 


Of the three novels which have recently come from Messrs. 
Digby, Long, we have perhaps been most amused by The 
Carven ball by John Haslette (6s.}. This sort of thing has 
always had a fascination for us: “‘ Clifford struck out furiously 
at the first man entering ; the spanner descended on the fellow’s 
shoulder, completely crippling it, and was followed by another 
smashing blow, putting his first antagonist out of action and 
leaving him free to deal with the second. The latter was dis- 
posed of in quite another manner, for the schooner’s skipper, 
who had broken the glass in the skylight above, overbalanced, 
and came hurtling down on his ally’s head with such force as 
to stun him. Clifford completed the rout by landing a blow on 
the newcomer. .. .’". Improbable, of course; but a writer of 
the spirit and skill of Mr. Haslette can afford to dispense with 
the probabilities—especially when there is a mystery on the go. 
‘“ The Carven Ball’”’ will fill up an hour or so of anybody's time 
in the most agreeable manner. 

Of a very different character is Francis Bancroft’s Richard 
Beverley (6s.), which is a strong, but rather sombre, story of 
life in South Africa. Mr. Bancroft’s is a thoroughly sound 
piece of work, which will appeal equally on account of the 
difficulties of the subject and the dignity and reticence of the 
author's treatment. 

In Finola (6s.), E. O’Connor Morris—a lady, we imagine— 
makes use of rather an ordinary plot to bring out the lights and 
shades of life in the Ireland of to-day. The author has a light 
and sympathetic touch, and her story should be popular. 


MESSRS. EDWIN HARRIS & SONS, ROCHESTER. 


Mr. Edwin Harris has a more than local reputation as an 
antiquary and an authority on the literary landmarks of Kent, 
especially those which relate to the works of Charles Dickens. 
He is the author and publisher of a number of historical novels, 
concerned for the most part with ancient Rochester and its 
worthies. His new romance, Gundulf the Good; or Saxon 
Rochester (1s.), deals with the life and times of Gundulf, Bishop 
of Rochester, famed not only for his charity, but also for his skill 
as an architect, much of his handiwork remaining to us in the 
Tower of London, the Norman nave of Rochester Cathedral, 
part of Rochester Castle, and Malling Abbey. The novel con- 
tains many descriptions of historical characters and events, and 
its love interest centres in the adventures of Sir Hamon des 
Crepito, formerly a page in the train of William the Conqueror, 
and the Lady Vida, kinswoman and ward of Harold the Saxon. 
As an antiquary, Mr. Harris contrives to make his little book of 
especial interest to lovers of history, and although without any 
distinctive literary qualities, the story is pleasantly told. 


MR. JOHN MURRAY. 


In her second novel, Vocation (6s.), Miss Lily Grant Duff 
displays some excellent powers of characterisation. The story 
centres round two women, whose vocations are respectively 
religious and artistic. It is not without its ‘‘ problem,’’ which 
is solved by the author in an original and ingenious manner. 
Though perhaps a little faulty in construction, the novel is 
attractively written and makes very pleasant reading. 


MR. EVELEIGH NASH. 


The author of ‘‘ Leaves from a Life ’’ follows up her earlier 
successes with Leaves from a Garden (tos. 6d. net), a work which 
should appeal to a somewhat different public. Exhaling an 
attractive melancholy, the work under consideration devotes 
itself principally to the charms of life in “ the real country,’’ 
as compared with life in London. The author has deep artistic 
sensibilities, and possesses much power of expression, and we 
warmly recommend this new work of hers to our readers. There 
are a number of pretty photographs. 


IESSRS. WARD, LOCK & CO. 


Mr. John R. Carling has written a novel which will bring plea- 
sure to the vast number of persons who, many years ago, were 
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interested and touched by ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross.’’ In The 
Doomed City (6s.), he brings the days of Nero and of Vespasian 
as clearly before the reader as if he wrote of his own century. 
Mr. Carling is student and story-teller both ; and while caring 
for the historical and antiquarian accuracy of his work, he does 
not forget the needs of a romance. His tale is lively and packed 
with incident, gaining full value from its setting in the early 
days of Christianity, yet skilfully avoiding any obvious trace 
of the history lesson. - 

Lives there even yet a more vivid hero than Napoleon? Mr. 
Harold MacGrath’s new novel, A Splendid Hazard (6s.), is 
neither historical nor French; it is, indeed, distinctly modern 
and American, yet the spirit of Napoleon enters into it, and a 
great-grandson of Napoleon makes some pretty work in it. It 
can easily be imagined how both Germany and France would 
be on the alert if a Napoleon claimant were to come within 
their ken. The hero of this book, who has both American and 
German blood in his veins, is worth watching ; and Mr. Mac- 
Grath’s spy is capital, as he mildly nets his favourite butterflies 
and his human spoil at the same time. The tale is well told, 
lively, and restrained, the men and women are distinct and in- 
teresting, and the book is well above the average of the ordinary 
novel of adventure. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL. 


Mr. Thomas Burke, reversing the fashion of the day, has 
been thoughtful for the elders rather than for the children in 
his tasteful volume, The Small People (2s. 6d. net); and he 
has selected his book of verses from the poems of many poets, 
in many centuries ; choosing them for their appeal to the lovers 
of children, and not at all for their appropriateness for the child’s 
bookshelf. Needless to say, however, there is many a poem 
here which children love also, by reason of its sincerity and its 
understanding of their young point of view. It is interesting 
to read such older poets as Henry Vaughan and Andrew Marvell 
on the subject of childhood, and then compare with them the 
attitude of mind of the later writers. The nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have undoubtedly been the ones to draw 
attention to children, and regard them as something more than 
immature men and women; and we thank Mr. Burke for this 
unhackneyed collection of poems inspired by childhood. 


MESSRS. ALSTON RIVERS, LTD. 


A full yet concise and well-planned history for schools has 
been written by Mr. S. H. Michell. In A History of England 
(2s. 6d. net) he deals with his subject from the earliest times 
to the death of Queen Anne; and it is this attention to ‘‘ the 
earliest times ’’ which is most noticeable in this altogether praise- 
worthy school book. All sides of England’s deeds and happen- 
ings are chronicled and explained in a manner which makes 
them easy to be grasped by the average schoolboy. <A good 
index and fifteen most enlightening little maps complete a 
volume which is heartily to be recommended. 


Hew Books of the Month. 


From AuGustT 10 TO SEPTEMBER I0. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


AL GHAZZALI.—The Alchemy of Happiness. Translated 
from the Hindustani by Claud Field. 2s. net (Murray) 
Before the Foundations, or Christianity—the Religion of all 
BERGSON, HENRI.—Time and Free Will: An Essay on 
the Immediate Data of Consciousness. Translated 
by F. L. Pogson, M.A. tos. 6d. net .... (Sonnenschein) 
CUNNINGHAM, W., D.D., F.B.A.—Christianity and Social 
DAVIDSON, GLADYS.—The Old Testament Story: Told 
to the Young. With 16 double-tone Illustrations from 

DAVIES, W. JONES.—The Minister at Work. 3s. 6d. net 
(Charles H. Kelly, 25~—35, City Road, E.C.) 
DEISSMANN, ADOLF.—Light from the Ancient East: the 
New Testament Illustrated by Recently Discovered 
Texts of the Graco-Roman World. Translated by 
lioncl R. M. Strachan, M.A. With 68 Illustrations. 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
HOLMES, JOHN HAYNES.—The Proof of Immortality. 1d. 
(Brit. and For. Unitarian Assoc., Essex St., W.C.) 

HOWARD, HENRY.—The Summits of the Soul. 3s. 6d. 

(Robert Culley, 25-35, City Road, E.C.) 
Hundred and Sixth Report of the British and Foreign Bible 
_ Society. With Appendix and List of Subscribers and 

Benefactors. With Maps. 1s. (to Non-Subscribers). 
(Bible House, 146, Queen Victoria St., E.C.) 

JOHNSON, HOWARD AGNEW.—Scientific Faith. 5s. 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 
JONES, MAURICE, B.D.—St. Paul the Orator: a Critical, 
Historical, and Explanatory Commentary on the Speeches 


KENT, CHARLES FOSTER, Ph.D.—The Sermons, Epistles, 
and Apocalypses of Israel's Prophets: From the Be- 
ginning of the Assyrian Period to the End of the Macca- 
bean Struggle. With Maps and Chronological Charts. 

MACDONALD, REV. J. I.—The Redeemerx’s Reign: Foreign 
Missions and the Second Advent. 6s. (Morgan & Scott) 

MARSTON, REV. HERBERT J. RANDALI., M.A.—Two 
Farewell Sermons Preached in Belgrave Chapel, 
August 7, 1910. 6d. 

(Grosvenor Library, 35, Chapel St., Belgrave Sq., S.W.) 

ORR, JAMES, D.D.—The Faith of a Modern Christian. 5s. 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 

PAPACONSTANTINOS, REV. T. N., D.D. (University of 
Athens).—The Creed of Athanasius the Great. Trans- 
lated by Professor Henry C. J. Lingham, and revised 
by the Rev. Benjamin Newport White, M.A. With 
Frontispiece. 2s. net.... (Melville & Mullen Propy., Ltd., 

12, Ludgate Square, E.C., and Melbourne) 

“ Resurrectio Christi,’’ Author of.—The Vision of the Young 
Man Menelaus : Studies of Pentecost and Easter. 2s. 6d. 

The Revelation and the Johannine Epistles. With Introduction 
and Notes by the Rev. Alexander Ramsay, B.D., and 


@Map. 28. net 38: Met (Melrose) 
WARDELL, R. J.—First Lesson in Philosophy. 3s. 6d. net 
(Culley) 


NEw EDITION. 

BUNYAN, JOHN.—The Pilgrim’s Progress. With a brief Life 
in words of one syllable by Fredk. Sherlock. Illustrated 
by John Hassall, R.I., Fred. Barnard, and others. 
(The Church Monthly Library.) 1s. net, and 2s. net 

(F. Sherlock, Caxton House, Westminster) 


FICTION. 


A BECKETT, URSULA.—In Extenuation of Sybella. 6s. 
(Stanley Paul) 
ADAIR, CECIL.—The Dean’s Daughter. 6s. (Stanley Paul) 
ANNESLEY, MAUDE.—Wind Along the Waste. 6s. 
(Methuen) 
AVERY, HAROLD.—A Week at the Sea. 6s. (Stanley Paul) 
BALLYNN, DEANE.—The Price of Freedom: a Tale of 
To-day. Creating an Entirely New Literary Form, and 
an Introduction thereto. 6s. ........ (Walter Scott) 
BARR, ROBERT.—The Girl in the Case: Being the 
Manceuvres of the Inadvertent Mr. Pepperton. 2s. 
BENNETT, ARNOLD.—Clayhanger. 6s. ........ (Methuen) 
BRAY, CLAUDE A.—Tony’s Luck. 6s. ..(Hurst & Blackett) 
BREBNER, PERCY J.—The Brown Mask. With Coloured 
Frontispiece by Christopher Clark, R.I. 6s. (Cassell) 
BUCHAN, JOHN.—Prester John. With Frontispiece. 2s. 
CAMPBELL, MRS. VERE.—For No Man Knoweth. 6s. 
(Greening) 
CAPES, BERNARD.—Jemmy Abercraw. 6s. .... (Methuen) 
CARLING, JOHN R.—The Doomed City. Illustrated by A. 
Forestier. G6. (Ward, Lock) 
COLE, SOPHIE.—Blue-Grey Magic. 6s. ....(Mills & Boon) 
COLLINS, COLIN.—The Blinding Light. With 4 Illustrations 
COOKE, W. BOURNE.—Bellcroft Priory. 6s. ...... (Lane) 
COOPER, EDWARD H.—My Brother the King. The Tale of 
James Darcy (King James I. of Yalmal) and his Sister, 


DAVIS, YORKE.—The Green Cloak. With 4 Illustrations 
by GCG. 66. (Sidgwick & Jackson) 


DEEPING, WARWICK.—The Lame Englishman. With 
Frontispiece in Colour by A. C. Michael. 6s. (Cassell) 
DE MORGAN, WILLIAM.—An Affair of Dishonour. 6s. 
(Heinemann) 
FLETCHER, J. S.—Mr. Poskitt’s Nightcaps. 2s. net (Nash) 
FRANCIS, M. E. (MRS. FRANCIS BLUNDELL.)—The Tender 
GALLON, TOM.—The Mystery of Roger Bullock. 1s. net 
(Stanley Paul) 
GOULD, NAT.—The Lucky Shoe. 1s. net and 2s. ....(Long) 
HAGGARD, H. RIDER.—Queen Sheba’s Ring. With Coloured 


Frontispiece by Cyrus Cuneo. 6s. ............ (Nash) 
HASLETTE, JOHN.—The Carven Ball. 6s. ..(Digby, Long) 
HEWLETT, MAURICE.—Rest Harrow. 6s. .... (Macmillan) 


HILLES, L. B.—Chickens Come Home to Roost. 6s. (Long) 
HOWELL, CONSTANCE.—Married in India: a Story of 


Anglo-Indian Life in the ’Sixties. 6s. ...... (Ouseley) 
HUME, FERGUS.—-The Peacock of Jewels. With Frontis- 
“Inner Shrine,’’ Author of.—The Wild Olive. 6s. .... (Methuen) 
JACOB, VIOLET.—The Fortune-Hunters, and Other Stories. 
JORDAN, HUMFREY.—My Lady of Intrigue. 6s. 
(Blackwood) 
KNIGHT, M.—Did Cupid Count? 6s. .............. (Long) 
LACON WATSON, E. H.—Barker’s: a Chronicle. 6s. 
(Murray) 
LEWIS, ARTHUR.—tThe Pilgrim. 6s. ........ (Blackwood) 
MAARTENS, MAARTEN,—Harmen Pols: Peasant. 6s. 
(Methuen) 
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STANLEY PAUL & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


THE AMOURS OF HENRI DE NAVARRE and of Marguerite 
de Valois. 
By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD, D.S.O., Author of “ Side- 
lights on the Court of France,” “ Sporting Yarns,” etc. In 1 Vol.,demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with Photogravure Frontispiece, and 16 full-page Illustrations 
printed on art paper. 16s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF A MEDICI WARRIOR: Giovanni Delle 
Bande Nere. 
To which is added the story of his son Cosimo. By CHRISTOPHER 
HARE, Author of “ Ladies of the Renaissance,” “ Felicita: A Romance 
of Old Sienna,” etc. Inx Vol., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 16 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


INTIMATE SOCIETY LETTERS OF THE 18th CENTURY. 


By HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T. In 2 Vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt and gilt top. With 2 Photogravure Frontispieces, and numerous 
other Full-page Illustrations, printed on art paper, of Original Letters, 
Autographs, and other interesting matter. 24s. net the set. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MARQUISE: Emilie du Chatelet 
and Her Times. 


By FRANK HAMEL, Author of “ Famous French Salons,” “ The Dau- 
phines of France,” etc. In 1 Vol., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with a Photo- 


gravure Frontispiece and 16 Illustrations printed on art paper. 16s. net. 


THE BEAUX AND THE DANDIES: Nash, Brummel and 
D'Orsay, with their Court. 
By CLARE JERROLD. Inr Vol.,demy 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, with 
Photogravure Frontispiece and Illustrations. 16s. net. 

THE ARTISTIC SIDE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. In Theory and 
Practice. 
By A. J. ANDERSON, Author of “ The Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi.” 
In 1 Vol., demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 24 Illustrations by the 
greatest pictorial photographers, and numerous Illustrations in the text. 
12s. 6d. net. 

THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC: Its History, Physical Features, 
Natural History, Government, Productions, etc. 

By A. STUART PENNINGTON. In Vol., demy 8vo, handsome cloth 
gilt, with numerous Illustrations printed on art paper. 10s. 6d. net. 
TWO RUSSIAN REFORMERS (Ivan Turgenev and Leo 

Tolstoy). 

By J. A. T. LLOYD. 

tions. 10s. 6d. net. 
A CHATEAU IN BRITTANY. 


By MARY J. ATKINSON. In x Vol., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with many 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


A delightful travel book, chattily describing the quaint customs, fairs, 
festivals, markets, famous chateaux, folk-lore, of picturesque Brittany. 


MEMORIES OF OLD CLIFFORD'S INN. 
Illustrated with nearly so Drawings by PERCIVAL J. S. PERCEVAL. 
in crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ABC SERIES OF COLLECTOR’S BOOKS. 
Indispensable to Collectors, Amat. and Professi i, 
Auctioneers, Valuers, and Students. 
Each in large crown vo, profusely illustrated 
ABC OF JAPANESE ART. 
By J. F. BLACKER. 
ABC OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH CHINA. 
By J. F. BLACKER. 
ABC ABOUT COLLECTING. 
By Sir JAMES YOXALL, M.P. 


ABC OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH POTTERY. 
By J. F. BLACKER. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with Illustra- 


5S. net. 


THE LADY’S REALM. Vol. 28. (May, 1910—Oct. 1910.) 


In handsome cloth gilt, full gilt edges. 6s. net. 
“Tue Lapy’s Reatm” is published Monthly, al 6d. net. 


JOY OF TYROL: A Human Revelation. 

Edited by J. M. BLAKE, Author of “ Lily Work: A Reasonable View of 
Life,” etc. Profusely Illustrated with Original Drawings in the text by 
the Author. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. net. 3 

A series of intimate after-dinner letters written by a very young cleric to 
a University don. The whole excitement of first love and of mountain 
travel is in them. 

THREE MODERN SEERS: An Exposition of the Philosophy 
of James Hinton, F. Nietzsche, and Edward Carpenter. 
By Mrs. HAVELOCK ELLIS, Author of ‘‘My Cornish Neighbours,” 
“Kit’s Woman,” etc. Illustrated from portraits. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
38. 6d. net 

ORIGINAL POEMS, BALLADS AND TALES IN VERSE FOR 
READING AND RECITATION. 

By ALFRED H. MILES. With Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. net. 
TWO BOOKS WHICH EVERY BOY SHOULD POSSESS. 

THE BOY’S BOOK OF SPORTS, PASTIMES, HOBBIES, AND 
AMUSEMENTS. 

By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, In large crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt 
and gilt top, with special cover design, and many lllustrations specially 
drawn for the book. 5s. 

THE SWEEP OF THE SWORD: From Marathon to Mafeking. 


Being a Battle Book for Boys. Edited by ALFKED H. MILES. With a 
Preface by a well-known Military Leader. In large crown 8vo, profusely 
Illustrated, with line and half-tone Illustrations, in handsome cloth gilt, 
with special cover design. 6s. 


*TWIXT LIFE AND DEATH ON SEA AND SHORE. 

4 woes Boys. In large crown $vo, cloth gilt. 5s. Edited by ALFRED 
HEROINES OF THE HOME AND THE WORLD OF DUTY. 

£ Bah Se Girls. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 5s. Edited by ALFRED 


*.* The only new gift-books by Mr. Alfred H. Miles to be published this 
autumn. 
THE GUIDE SERIES. 


Each Volume handsomely bound in cloth gilt, and fully illustrated. 
A GUIDE TO MYTHOLOGY. 
By HELEN A. CLARKE. 


A GUIDE TO MUSIC. 
By DANIEL GREGORY MASON. | A GUIDE TO UNITED STATES 
A GUIDE TO GREAT CITIES. HISTORY. 
By ESHER SINGLETON. By HENRY W. ELSON. 
THIS IS MY BIRTHDAY. 
By ANITA BARILE. With an Introduction by ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
Handsomely bound, gilt and gilt top, 756 pages. 2s. . net. Also in 
various leather bindings. A birthday-book of the great, living and dead, 
whether poets, artists, philosophers, statesmen, warriors, or novelists. 
A NEW DEPARTURE—A 16s. Net Book at 1s. net. 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE COURT OF FRANCE. 
By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD, D,.S.O., Author of ‘‘ The 
Amours of Henri de Navarre and of Marguerite de Valois,” “ Louis XIV. 
in Court and Camp,” “‘ The Regent of the Roués,” etc. In Pictorial Cover. 
1s. net. Cloth, 2s. net. 
BARDELYS THE MAGNIFICENT. 
By RAFAEL SABATINI. 1s. net. 
THE MYSTERY OF ROGER BULLOCK. 
By TOM GALLON. ts, net. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEWIFE. 
THE EVERY-DAY PUDDING BOOK: A Tasty Recipe for 
Every Day in the Year. By F. kK. 


In crown 8vo, strongly bound. 1s. net. 


5S. net, 
A GUIDE TO PICTURES. 
By CHARLES H. CAFFIN. 


STANLEY PAUL’S NEW 


THE LION’S SKIN . P ‘ . Rafael Sabatini 

AN EMPRESS IN LOVE . js . Fred Whishaw 

THE MULBERRIES OF DAPHNE... Kate Horn 

THE THIRD WIFE . é ‘ . Herbert Flowerdew 

THE WEREWOLF. . W. B. Beattie 

THE JUSTICE OF THE KING . - Hamilton Drummond 

THE BUNGALOW UNDER THE LAKE Charles E. Pearce 

ACROSS THE GULF . js ‘ - Newton V. Stewart 

LOVE AT CROSS PURPOSES . . Alexander Otis 

THE AMAZING MUTES: Their Week 
in Lovely Lucerne. 

A WEEK AT THE SEA . ‘ ‘ 

IN EXTENUATION OF SYBELLA . 

LOVE AND BISSAKER 

THE FEET OF THE YEARS . F 

THE DRAGON PAINTER . P 4 


Ward Muir 
Harold Avery 

St. John Trevor 
Ursula a Beckett 
Wilfrid L. Randell 
John Dalison Hyde 
Sidney McCall 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


THE LITTLE GODS . 
THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER ‘ 
LOVE IN ARMOUR . 
A MAN WITH A PAST . : ‘ 
WHEN WE ARE RICH... 
DID GORDON DIE IN VAIN? . - 
NATURE'S MIRROR: A Tale of Life 

in Wales. 4 


Rowland Thomas 
Cecil Adair 

Philip L. Stevenson 
A. St. John Adcock 
Ward Muir 
Douglas Sladen 


“Draig Glas (Author of 
“ The Perfidious Welshman”) 
Dolf Wyllarde 

S. R. Crockett 

Keble Howard 

Hew Scot 

G. Colmore 

William Le Queux 
Mrs. Stephen Batson 
F. J. Cox 


THE RIDING MASTER . 
YOUNG NICK AND OLD NICK . 
THE CHEERFUL KNAVE . 
A WILD INTRIGUE . 
THE CRIMSON GATE. 
A SPLENDID HERITAGE . 
THE MARRIAGE RING. 


a» STANLEY PAUL & CO.'S COMPLETE CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 1, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 
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MacGRATH, HAROLD.—A Splendid Hazard. With Coloured 
Illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy. 6s. 
(Ward, Lock) 
MACHRAY, ROBERT.-—-Sentenced to Death: a Story of Two 
MANN, MARY E.—Astray in Arcady. 6s. ......... (Methuen) 
MARKS, JEANNETTE.—Through Welsh Doorways. With 
3 Coloured Ilustrations by Anna Whelan Betts. 3s. 6d, 


MITFORD, BERTRAM.—A Border Scourge. 6s. . (Long) 
MORRIS, E. O’CONNOR.—Finola. 6s. ...... (Digby, Long) 
MUIR, WARD.—The Amazing Mutes: Their Week in Lovely 


NEWTE, HORACE W. C.—The Sins of the Children. 6s. 
(Mills & Boon) 
OPPENHEIM, E. PHILLIPS.—The Missing Delora. With 
4 Illustrations in Colour by F. H. Townsend. 6s. 
(Methuen) 
ORCZY, BARONESS.—Lady Molly of Scotland Yard. With 
16 Illustrations by Cyrus Cuneo, R.I. 6s. 
(Cassell) 
PAGE, GERTRUDE.—Two Lovers and a Lighthouse. 3s. 6d. 
(Hurst & Blackett) 
PENNY, F. E.—Sacrifice. With Frontispiece. 6s. ..(Chatto) 
PETT RIDGE, W.—Nine to Six-Thirty. 6s. ...... (Methuen) 
PHILLPOTTS, EDEN.—Tales of the Tenements. 6s. 
(Murray) 
POTTER, BEATRIX.-——The Tale of Mrs. Tittlemouse. With 
Coloured Illustrations. 1s. net and ts.6d. net ..(Warne) 
PRAED, MRS. CAMPBELL.—-Opal Fire. With Coloured 
Frontispiece by Edward Read. 6s, ........ (Cassell) 
RAMSAY, K.—DBarmaby. 668.. (Hutchinson) 
REYNOLDS, MRS. FRED.—The Forsythe Way. 6s. 
(Chapman & Hall) 
ROYLE, EDWIN MILTON.—The Silent Call. With 8 Illus- 


trations from Photographs. 6s. .......... (Harper’s) 
SEAMAN, AUGUSTA HUIELL.—Jacqueline of the Carrier 
Pigeons. With 4 Decorative Drawings by George 
Wharton Edwards. 3s. 6d. ......(Sidgwick & Jackson) 

SIDGWICK, MRS. ALFRED.—The Lantern Bearers. 6s. 
(Methuen) 


SMITH, F. BERKELEY.—A Village of Vagabonds. With 
Colour Illustrations by F. Hopkinson Smith and Pen 


Drawings by the author. 6s. .... (Hodder & Stoughton) 
SWINNERTON, FRANK A.—The Young Idea: a Comedy of 
TREVOR, ST. JOHN.—Angela. 6s. ........ (Stanley Paul) 


TURNER, REGINALD.—Count Florio and Phyllis K. 6s. 
(Chapman «& Hall) 
VALLINGS, HAROLD.—Sir Hender O'Halloran, V.C. 6s. 


(Arrowsmith) 
VENNING, NORMANDY.—The Spider of St. Austin’s, or, 


Proxime Ancessit. Gs. .... (Chapman Hall) 
WALLACE, EDGAR.—The Nine Bears. Illustrated by A.C. 


WARD, E. D.—Sir Pulteney: a Fantasy. Is. net ...(Methuen) 
WATSON, SYDNEY.—By Order of the General. 3s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 


WEBLING, PEGGY.-—A Spirit of Mirth. 6s. ...... (Methuen) 
WHITE, FRED M.—The White Bride. With Coloured Frontis- 
WHITEHOUSE, F. COWLEY.—Allah the Avenger. 6s. 
(Greening) 
WHITELAW, DAVID.—The Princess Galva. With Coloured 
WILLMER, JOHN HENRY.—tThe Transit of Souls. 6s. 
(Long) 


EDITIONS. 


BOWEN, MARJORIE.—The Sword Decides! With Frontis- 
DEVEREUX, WILLIAM, and STEPHEN LOVELL.—Sir 
Walter Ralegh. With Frontispiece by A. Morrow. 


DICKENS, CHARLES.--Oliver Twist. (Centenary Edition.) 
(Chapman & Hall) 


DICKENS, CHARLES.—Sketches by Boz. (Centenary Edition.) 

WHITELAW, DAVID.—Moon of Valleys. 1s. net (Greening) 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


CAREY, WINIFRED ROSE.—Songs of Awakening. (Vigo 

Series.) 16; met... (Elkin Mathews) 
DALTON, ANNIE C.—The Marriage of Music. 2s. 6d. 

(W. Dalton, 1672, Beach Avenue, Vancouver, B.C.) 

GIBSON, WILFRID WILSON.—Akra the Slave. Is. net and 

GIBSON, WILFRID WILSON.—Daily Bread, Book III. : 

Matesand Other Dramatic Poems. Is. net and 1s. 6d. net 

(Elkin Mathews) 

HALL, ce VINE—South Africa, and Other Poems: 4s. 6d. 

HEAD, "ALICE L.—Lotus Leaves. 2s. 6d. net (Elkin Mathews) 


NORTH, L. HARLINGFORD.—Eudora: a Poem. With 


Coloured Frontispiece. 18. (Ouseley) 
SHARLAND, ROSE E.-Exmoor Lyrics and Other Verses. 
SMITH-DAMPIER, E. M.-—-Ballads from the Danish, and 


The Mount of Vision : a Book of English Mystic Verse. Selected 
and Arranged by Adeline Cashmore. With an Intro- 
duction by Alice Meynell. 2s, 6d. net 

(Chapman & Hall) 

The Small People: a Little Book of Verse about Children for 

their Elders. Chosen, Edited, and Arranged by Thomas 


(Chapman & Hall) 
WATT, LAUCHLAN MACLEAN.—In Poets’ Corner: a Book 
of Ballads and Verse. 3s. 6d..... (Hodder & Stoughton) 


NEw EDITIONS. 
Dryden's AZneid of Virgil. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Professor A. J. Church. With 18 Illustrations by Wal 
WILDE, OSCAR.—The Sphinx. 2s. 6d. net .......... (Lane) 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


BEDIER, JOSEPH.—The Romance of Tristram and Iseult. 
Translated by Florence Simmons. With 20 Coloured 
Illustrations by Maurice Lalau. 15s. net (Heinemann) 

BISHOP, GWENDOLEN.—-From Gardens in the Wilderness : 
Poems and Prose-Pictures. (Orpheus Series, No. 4.) 
2s. 6d. net (Orpheus Press, 202, Castelnau, Barnes, S.W.) 

DE LA ROBERT.—The Upper Garden. 5s. 

GRAY, KIRKMAN.—A Modern Humanist: Miscellaneous 
Papers. Edited, with Biographical Introduction, by 
Henry Bryan Binns. With an Appreciation by Clemen- 
tina Black, and a Portrait. 5s. net .......... (Fifield) 

MAXIM, HUDSON.—The Science of Poetry and the Philo- 
sophy of Language. With 16 Illustrations by William 

Oberhardt. 1os.6d.net .......... (Funk & Wagnalls) 

MUNSTERBERG, HUGO.—Problems of To-day: from the 
Point of View of a Psychologist. 7s. 6d. net ..(Unwin) 

VIERECK, GEORGE SYLVESTER.—Confessions of a Bar- 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


A Knight Errant and his Doughty Deeds: the Story of Amadis 
of Gaul. Edited by Norman J. Davidson, B.A. With 

8 Illustrations in Colour by H. M. Brock, R.I. 5s. 
(Seeley) 

ARBUTHNOT, SIR ALEXANDER J.. K.C.S.I., C.LE. 

Memories of Rugby and India. Edited by Constance, 

Lady Arbuthnot. With 16 Illustrations. 15s. net 
(Unwin) 
BEAN, C. E. W.—On the Wool Track. Illustrated. 5s. net 
(Alston Rivers) 
BENSUSAN, S. L.—Charles Lamb: His Homes and Haunts. 
With Drawings by A. Forrestier and Portraits. (The 
Pilgrim Books, No. 2.) 18. Gd. NOt (Jack) 
BENSUSAN, S. L.—William Shakespeare: His Homes. and 
Haunts. With 12 Drawings in Crayon by A. Forrestier 
and 4 Portraits. (The Pilgrim Books, No. 1.) Is. 6d. 


BICKLEY, FRANCIS.— King’s Favourites. With 12 Illus- 


CHADWICK, MRS. ELLIS H.—Mrs. Gaskell: Haunts, Homes, 
and Stories. With 39 Illustrations. 16s. net (Pitman) 
CODY, REV. H. A., M.A.—On Trail and Rapid by Dog-Sled 
and Canoe: the Story of Bishop Bompas’s Life amongst 
the Red Indians and Eskimo. With 27 Illustrations. 


GALLICHAN, WALTER M.—Old Continental Towns. With 


GAUTIER, JUDITH.—Wagner at Home. Fully translated 
from the French by Effie Dunreith Massie. With 9 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net ............ (Mills & Boon) 

HAMEL, FRANK.—An_ Eighteenth-Century Marquise: <A 
Study of Emilie du Chatelet and Her Times. With 17 

HARE, CHRISTOPHER.—Charles de Bourbon, High Constable 
of France: ‘“ The Great Condottiere.”” With 17 

HOME, BEATRICE and GORDON,—North Devon with West 
Somerset: The Coast, the Moors, and the Rivers from 
Dunster to Hartland Quay. (Homeland Pocket Books, 
No. III.) With 23 Illustrations from drawings by 
Gordon Home and photographs. 2s. 6d. net 

(Homeland Association and Warne) 

HYRST, H. W. G.—Adventures among the Red Indians: 
Romantic Incidents and Perils amongst the Indians of 
North and South America. With 16 Illustrations. 5s. 


(Seeley) 
JAMES, GRACE,—-Joan of Arc. With 12 Illustrations. 10s. 6d 


KOEBEL, W. H.—Argentina: Past and Present. Fully 
Illustrated. 128. 6d. net ....scccescece (Kegan Paul) 
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TRUBNER & Co., Ltd. 


TEN IMPORTANT BOOKS SELECTED FROM 
AUTUMN CATALOGUE. 


FRANK BRANGWYN AND HIS WORK. 


liy WALTER SHAW-SPARROW. With 20 Colour Flates, 16 other 
full-page [tlustrations, and cover design by the artist. Crown 4to, 
10s. 6d. net. 
Edition de Luxe (limited to 160 copies), with an Etching specially 
executed by Mr. Brangwyn. of which the Plate will b> destroyed 
after the 160 impressions have been printed. Price £5 5s, net. 
Every phase of Frank Brangwyn’s art is dealt with in this 
splendidly produced book : Oil Pictures, Water Colours, Tempora 
Painting, Decorative Painting (including his mural panels for the 
Skinners’ Company). Sketches, Etchings, Designs for Household 
Furniture, Stained Glass, etc. 


ENGLISH SECULAR EMBROIDERY. 


Bv M. JOURDAIN. With 57 Illustrations of the finest pieces of 
aoenen extant, and frontispiece in colour. Foolscap 4to, 
6d, net. 


THE VIEWS OF “VANOC”: An 
Englishman’s Outlook, Foolscep svo, 5s. net. 


A _ selection from the remarkable essays which MR. ARNOLD 
WHITE, over the pseudonym “ Vanoc,” has been contriputing 
during the last two or three years to the front page of the Referee. 
They cover un extraordinarily wide field of observation and re- 
flection, from naval armaments and the ways of the War Office, to 
gardening and forestry, eugenics and education, marriage and 
divorce. Mr. Arnold White arrests attention and stimulates 
thought. His views are his own views, expressed 1n a style of 
singular vigour and individuality. They will be read and re-read 
not merely throughout the United Kingdom, but in the remotest 
corners ot the Empire. 


MEDICINE AND THE CHURCH. 


Being a Series of Studies on the Relationship between the Practice 
of Medicine and the Church's Ministry to the Sick. By 


Sir Clifford Allbutt, K.C.B., F.R.S. A. W, Robinson, D.D. 
Charles Buttar, M.D. Bishop of Bloemfontein. 
Stephen Paget, F.R.C.S. Prebendary Fausset, M.A. 
Jane Walker, M.D. Hon. Sydney Holland. 
T. Hyslop, M.D. Ellis Roberts. 
H.G. Mackenzie, M.A., M.B. M., Carta Sturge. 

Edited with an Introduction py Geoffrey Rhodes. 


With a Foreword by the LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


LEGENDS OF OUR LORD AND 
THE HOLY FAMILY. 


By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL, With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


WALKS AMONG LONDON’S 
PICTURES. 
By E, BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of “The Private 


Palaces of London,” and ‘* History of the Squares of London.” 
Small crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, net. 


MAXIMS AND MUSINGS. 

By the MARCHIONESS TOWNSHEND. With Portrait in Colour, 
and Decoretions by the Author. Square Pott 8vo, 2s, 6d, net. 

A dainty little volume of smart sayings and paradoxes, with 
decoratiuns by the author on every page, printed in black and 
green. The trontispiece is a charming picture of the author in 
colour reproduced direct from a portrait taken by colour photo- 
vraphy speciality for the volume by the Dover Street Studios. 
Bound in mauve or white and ornamented in gold. 


WITHIN HOSPITAL WALLS. 


By LADY LINDSAY. Diamond Edition. Uniform with “ The 
Sermon in the Hospital.” Limp leather, 1s. net. 
THE HIGH ROADS OF THE ALPS: 
A Motoring Guide to more than One 


Hundred Mountain Passes. 


By C. L. FREESTON, F.R.G.S. With 114 Illustrations, for the most 
part fiom Photographs by the Author; together with several 
sketch maps indicating the relationship of the various groups of 
Passes to each other, and a specially prepared map of Alpine 
generally. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. Also bound in leather, 
14s, net. 


THE LAKE OF COMO: Its History, 
Art, and Archzology. 


By the Rev. T. W. M. LUND, M.A. With 24 Illustrations from 
photographs and 4 map. Foolscap 8vo, 5s, net. 


Wlustrated Autumn List sent Post Free 
on Application. 


DRYDEN HOUSE, GERRARD ST., 


LONDON, w. J 


George Allen & Sons’ 
New Books 


IN THE RHONE COUNTRY 
By ROSE KINGSLEY, Author of “Eversley Gardens and 


Others,” etc. With 49 full-page Illustrations. 
Large crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. net. 


NEW FICTION 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
THE IDEALIST and 
MARY TREHERNE 


By EDITH MARY MOORE, Author of “ The Lure of Eve,” etc. 
With coloured frontispiece. 


A DREAMER’S TALES 


By LORD DUNSANY, Author of “ The Sword of Welleran.” 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS 


Poems Arranged by G. A. B. DEWAR. With 12 full-page 
Illustrations in colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


SPRING BLOSSOMS Four Volumes: each 
A SUMMER GARLAND | with 3 fut-page 
AUTUMN GLEANINGS 
WINTER THOUGHTS 


Boards, gilt top, 1s. Gd. net each 


VENICE IN THE XIllth and XIVth 
CENTURIES 


By F. C. HODGSON, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 620 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. net. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The aim of this new series of books is to give an absolutely 

trustworthy, authentic, and up-to-date description of British 
interests and resources, and life throughout the Empire. 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY IN CANADA 


By the DUKE OF ARGYLL, late Governor-General of 
With Map. Large crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 
- net. 


The Duke of Argyll writes on Canada with a great enthusiasm and with a rare 
authority. The volume deals with the Imperial Conferences, Trade, History, Wild 
Game, Natural Beauty and Life of all parts of Canada, and is quite indispensable to 
a Study of the Empire up-to-date. 


MODERN INDIA 


By Sir J. D. REES, K.C.I.E., C.V.0., M.P., late Member of 
the Governor-General of India’s Council. With Map. 
Large crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


The work will bring the reader well abreast of the live questions of the day, 
dealing among other subjects with Economics, Army, Administration, Education, 
Civil Service, Social Life, Sport, Game Preservation, Native States, etc. It is the 
most up-to-date of any published work on Our Empire in the East. 


LOUIS XIV. and 
MADAME DE MAINTENON 


(The Anonymous Queen of France) 
By CHARLOTTE LADY BLENNERHASSETT. With 20 Por- 
traits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


THE LIFE OF DEAN BARLOW 
(Late Dean of Peterborough) 
Edited by his Daughter. Containing an Introduction by the 
Bishop of Liverpool; Chapters by the Bishop of Durham, 
the Dean of Canterbury and others. With 15 full-page 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


LETTERS OF MARTHA 
LADY GIFFARD 
A Sequel to ‘‘ The Letters of Dorothy Osborne ”’ 


Edited by EDITH LONGE, with a Preface by Judge Parry. 
Containing 20 full-page Illustrations and Portraits. 
Demy 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


DINANDERIE 


A History and Description of Medieval Art Work in 
COPPER, BRASS, AND BRONZE. By J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 
With 1 Photogravure, 48 full-page Illustrations, and 71 
Drawings. Crown 4to, specially designed cloth cover, 21s. net. 


Westminster Gazette: ‘“ An attractive volume extremely well illustrated.” 


LONDON : GEORGE ALLEN & SONS 
44 & 45, Rathbone Place, W. 


‘trations in colour and 
cover in colour. 
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LEGER, J. A., D.Litt (Paris)—John Wesley’s Last Love. 
LOLIEE, FREDERIC.—Le Duc de Morny: The Brother of 
an Emperor and the Maker of an Empire. Adapted 

Bryan O'Donnell, M.A. With 23 Portraits. 12s. 6d. 
LENOTRE, G.—A Gascon Royalist in Revolutionary Paris : 
The Baron de Batz: 1792-1795. Translated by Mrs. 

Rodolph Stawell. With 5 Illustrations. 1os. net 

(Heinemann) 
Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino, 1841-1850. Edited, with 
Notes and Biographical Index, by the Princess Radziwill 

Castellane). Third Series, with Frontispiece. 

SALMON, * ARTHUR L.—The Cornwall Coast. (The County 
i Series, Vol. III.) With 33 Illustrations. 6s. 

SHAW, RAPA, —Spain from Within. With 16 Illustrations. 
STEBBING, E. LF.S., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S.— Jungle By-ways in 
India: Leaves from the Note-Book of a Sportsman 

and a Naturalist. With Numerous Illustrations by the 


Author and Others. 12s. 6d. net ............ (Lane) 
SYKES, ELLA C.—Persia and its People. With 20 Ilustra- 


TURQUAN, JOSEPH.—Madame Royale, The Last Dauphine : 
Marie-Thérése-Charlotte de France, Duchesse d’An- 
gouléme. Edited and Translated by the Lady Theodora 
Davidson. With 20 Illustrations. 15s. net.. (Unwin) 

WALLACE, DILLON.—Beyond the Mexican Sierras. With 
75 Illustrations an la Map. 7s. 6d. net 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 


New EDITION. 
Where to Stay in the West Country. L. & S.W.R. Section, 
(Homeland Reference Books, No. 4.) Third Edition. 
With 16 Illustrations and a Map. 6d. and 1s. net 
(Homeland Association and Frederick Warne) 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL, AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 


BROCKWELL, MAURICE W., and PAUL G. KONODY.-~— 
The Louvre. Part II. To be complete in 8 parts. 
With 54 Plates in Colour. 2s. 6d. net each part. . (Jack) 
DAUDET, ALPHONSE.—Tartarin sur les Alpes. Adapted and 
Edited by George Petilleau, B.A. 2s. 6d. (Macmillan) 
DAVIS, J. R. AINSWORTH, M.A., F.C.P. (Editor).—Science 
in Modern Life. Vol. VI. With 12 Plates and many 
Illustrations and Plans ....(Gresham Publishing Co.) 
FLETCHER, BANISTER FLIGHT, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., and 
HERBERT PHILLIPS FLETCHER, F.S.I., A.M.I.C.E. 
-The English Home. With Introduction by the Duke 
of Argyll, K.T. With 336 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 
(Methuen) 
FOLEY, EDWIN.—The Book of Decorative Furniture. Sec- 
tion IV. To be complete in 17 Sections. With 100 
Plates in Colour. 2s. 6d. net each section ...... (Jack) 
MICHEL, EMILE.—-Great Masters of Landscape Painting. 
With 170 Reproductions and 40 Photogravure Plates. 
MICHELL, S. H., B.A.—A History of England from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Queen Anne. (For the use of 
the Middle Forms of Schools.) With 15 Maps. 2s. 6d. 
MOTT, F. W., F.R.S., M.D., F.R.C.P.—The Brain and the Voice 
in Speech and Song. (Harper’s Library of Living 
Thought.) With 18 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net and 3s. 6d. 
MOURE, E. J.,and A. BOUYER, FILS.—The Abuse of the 
Singing and Speaking Voice: Causes, Effects, and 
Treatment. Translated by Macleod Yearsley, F.R.C.S. 
With Illustrations and Diagrams. 2s. 6d. net 
(Kegan Paul) 
OSMASTON, F. P. B.—The Paradise of Tintoretto: An Essay. 
With Copperplate Frontispiece and 28 other Repro- 
ductions of the original pictures. 1os. 6d. 
(Pear Tree Press, Flansham, Bognor, Sussex) 
PHILIP, ALEX. J.—The Production of the Printed Catalogue. 
With 5 Illustrations. 5s. net 
(Robert Atkinson, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, E.C.) 
Rose, The. Sectional Model for Natural History Study. (Science 
in Modern Life Series.) ....(Gresham Publishing Co.) 
TEMPERLEY, HAROLD W. V., M.A.—Senates and Upper 
Chambers: Their Use and Function in the Modern 
State, with a Chapter on the Reform of the House of 
(Chapman & Hall) 
THOMSON, C. LINKLATER, F.R.Hist.S.—A Child’s Story of 
Great Britain. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. (Horace Marshall) 
THOMSON, C. LINKLATER, F.R.Hist.S.—A First Book in 
English Literature: Part V., Pope to Burns. With 
26. 60. .......... (Horace Marshall) 
WOOD, GEORGE HENRY.-—The History of Wages in the 
Cotton Trade during the past Hundred Years. 3s. net 
(Sherratt & Hughes) 


New EDITION. 


CRANE, WALTER. —The Buckle-My-Shoe Picture B Book. 
Containing ‘“‘ One, Two, Buckle my Shoe,” “ A Gaping 
Wide-Mouth Waddling Frog,’’ ‘‘My Mother.’”’ With 
the original Coloured Pictures, and a Preface and New 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADAMS, H. ISABEL, F.L.S.—Wild Flowers of the British 
Isles. Revised by James E. Bagnall, A.L.S. With 
many Coloured Illustrations by the Author. Vol. IT. 
Order XLII.: Campanulacee, to Order LXXXVI.: 
Archea. Completing the British Wild Flowers with 
the Exception of Water Plants and Trees. 30s. net 

(Heinemann) 

““B. P.”’ SCOUT, A.—The Perfect Scout. (Boy Scout’s Library, 
Vol. VI.) With Diagrams. 6d. net ..(Gale & Polden) 

“B. P.”” SCOUT, A.—Scoutcraft for Boy Scouts. (Boy Scout’s 
Library, Vol. I.) With Diagrams. 6d net 

(Gale & Polden) 

“B. P.” SCOUT, A.—Tracking. (Boy Scout’s Library, Vol. 
II.) With Diagrams. 6d. net ...... (Gale & Polden) 

BANDMASTER, THE (Compiled and arranged by).—The 
Scout’s Bugle Calls and Bugle Marches. With words. 


BROADLEY, A. M.—Chats on Autographs. (Unwin’s ‘‘ Chats ”’ 
Series.) With 135 Illustrations. 5s. net ..... (Unwin) 


BURY, ERNEST, M.Sc., F.C.S.—-The Tendencies of Modern 
Coking Practice. (Coal Trade Pamphlets, No. 12.) 

rrr ery (The Colliery Guardian, 

30 & 31, Furnival St., Holborn, E.C .) 

CALL, ANNIE PAYSON.—-Nerves and Common Sense. 3s. 6d. 
CASTLE, R. LEWIS, F.R.H.S..—Mushrooms. With Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. (One and All Garden Books, 

INO: (Agricultural and Horticultural 
Association, 92, Long Acre, W.C.) 

CHASE, FREDERIC HENRY, D.D. (Bishop of Ely).—A 
Charge Delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Ely 

on the Occasion of his Primary Visitation, May and 

JUNC, IGTO. 2B. MCE (Macmillan) 
CHATTERTON, E. KEBLE.—The Romance of the Ship: The 
Story of her Origin and Evolution. With 33 Illus- 
GORDON, W. J.—Our Home Railways: How they Began 
and How they are Worked. With many Illustrations. 
Complete in 12 parts. Part I., The Great Western and 

the Great Southern and Western. od. net ....(Warne) 
HAMILCAR, MARCIA.-—Legally Dead: Experiences during 
Seventeen Weeks’ Detention in a Private Asylum. 5s. 


HILLIER, SIDNEY, M.D.—Popular Drugs: Their Use and 
MUIR, REV. WILLIAM, M.A., B.D., B.L.—Christianity and 
MURRAY, HILDA (of Elibank).-Echoes of Sport. With 15 
PODMORE, FRANK.—The Newer Spiritualism. 8s. 6d. net 
(Unwin) 


RAVENHILL, ALICE.—Household Foes: A Book for Boys 
and Girls. With 100 Illustrations by Agnes M. Kelley. 

Report of Public Libraries Committee for Year 1909-10. 
City of Westminster: Public Libraries 

(Harrison & Sons) 

TAYLOR, I. E.—The Suffrage Movement from its Evolutionary 
Aspect. 18. (Sonnenschein) 

The Band of Hope Lesson Album. Historical Course 

(C.E.T.S., The Sanctuary, Westminster) 

The Book Above Every Book. Illustrated Report of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 1909-10. 

(Bible House, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.) 


YATES, LUCY H.—The Successful Home Cook. (Rebman’s 
“* Successful ”’ Series.) 2s. 6d. met ........ (Rebman) 


New EDITIONS. 


DEWAR, GEORGE A. B.—The Book of the Dry Fly. Second 

Edition, with Contributions by the Duke of Rutland 

— E. Booth. With 8 Illustrations in Colour, 7s. 6d. 

GEWURZ. E.—-Wisdom and Success in Advertising. Enlarged 
and Revised Edition. 1s. net 

(Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne) 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. (Cassell’s Famous Reward Books.) 

With Coloured Frontispiece and 3 Black and White 

Illustrations by Mabel Lucie Attwell. 1s. 6d. (Cassell) 

SCHILD, MARIE.—Children’s Fancy Costumes. Illustrated 

and Described. Fourth Edition, Revised. 1s. 6d. net 

(M. Miller, 142, Long Acre, W.C.) 

The Encyclopaedia of Sports and Games. Edited by the Earl 

of Suffolk and Berkshire. Illustrated in Colour and 

Black and White. Parts V. and VI. To be completed 

in about 30 Parts. 1s. net each ........ (Heinemann) 
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